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|SENATOR ANTONIO SANTAMARINA, celebrated connois- 

seur, art patron, and collector, is president of the 
National Commission of Fine Arts of Argentina. 
We invited the Senator to write us about his col- 
lection of paintings and drawings, especially the 
nineteenth-century French group. His article in this 
issue is his graceful response to that request. Sena- 
tor Santamarina, member of a distinguished Argen- 
tine family, is also interested in the colonial and 
modern art of his own country. Undoubtedly he is 
one of the most important figures in the art world 
of South America today. 


HERBERT KLINE occupies a unique place in the film 
world. Like other outstanding documentary film 
makers such as Robert Flaherty and Joris Ivens, 
Kline seeks his subject matter in contemporary life. 
Sometimes he finds it in world shaking events, as 
in Crisis and Lights out in Europe, sometimes in 
social studies of local problems as in The Forgotten 
Village. In either case he always aims at rendering 
his material with genuine filmic distinction. Credit 
is due his wife Rosa Kline for the still photographs 
which help to illustrate the article. And we offer a 
word of thanks to Lewis Jacobs who is helping us 
round up material on the movies as a visual art. 
More articles are in the offing. 


VIRGINIA N. WHITEHILL served as Managing Editor 
of Parnassus during its 1939-1940 season. Her ar- 
ticles appeared in its pages from time to time and 
she has written since for other periodicals. This is 
her first appearance in the MAGAZINE OF ART. 


L. JEAN LIBERTE describes his way of working and 
his painter’s point of view in his own article. He 
told us on the side, however, a few more facts. As 
a little boy his first love among painters of the past 
was Jean Francois Millet. So warm was the admira- 
tion that he chose Jean for his saint’s name at con- 
firmation. Other artists have taught and influenced 
him since, of course, and now he has a distinct style 
of his own. When it comes to earning a living Mr. 
Liberté has been very adaptable. As an instance, he 
was the buccaneering doorman at Don Dickerman’s 
Pirates Den in Greenwich Village. 
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VERYBODY KNOWS THAT in practically all 
ctions of labor and sport a good stance is a neces- 
sary concomitant both of power and of delicacy. On 
it depend the rhythm, timing, and coordination from 
hich evolves the perfect circle of power. The long 
straight drive in golf, the home-run in baseball, the clean 
deep cut of the axe, the thundering blow of the sledge- 
hammer, the delicate touch of the billiard ball, the 
knock-out blow of the prize fight, the final fatal drive 
of the bayonet, and a hundred other actions that you may 
think of, from hammering nails and carving rock, to 
the subtle touch of the paint brush, owe their eflective- 
ness to the perfect coordination of mind and body bora 
out of the balanced stance. And, without stretching the 
point, it is evident that now more than ever what we need 
most in order that we shall contribute whatever power 
each of us has to victory is balance. 

Like a great many other obvious propositions this is 
easier said than done. We certainly will not get it by 
merely wishing for it. We have only to think again of 
the recently awakened discussions of art to understand 
that a good deal of thought has to be taken in order to see 
the difference between the effective and the ineffective, 
the quiet drive forward and the noisy running around 
in circles. And when we go into ourselves to inquire 
what deed is worth doing and what isn’t, what will help 
and what won’t, it is surprising to discover how much 
clarification comes to us if we think in terms of art. We 
arrive, as it were by a new route, at the rediscovery that 
art is the truest interpreter of life. 

I count the perfect golf swing and the hairbreadth 
billiard shot as works of art, as well as poems and 
symphonies, sculptures and paintings and well dressed 
women. Their rhythm and harmony and balance, their 
power and delicacy depend upon controlled design. 
As soon as you imagine what you are doing as part olf 
a design it’s much easier to measure its value. That de- 
sign not only shows you in relation to the great design 
of the forward drive; it also shows you the quality of the 
ground you stand on and your relation to that ground. 

You take your stance upon a ground of peace to make 
your swing toward war and victory. And almost before 
you have made your drive you realize that the ground 
of peace has to be revalued in order to accord with the 
ground of war. Otherwise the whole design will lack 
unity and power. We have grasped the idea that this is 
a world war. Have we understood that it is a war that 
reaches from the painter in his studio to the most dis- 
tant American bomber in the Far East, touching every- 
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one and everything that lie between them? Yes, in a 
general way; but have we looked at the picture actually 
as a design? I wonder if until we do, whether we shall 
be able to follow the course of the long fine lines of high 
resolve and vision. The line of what we sanely call com- 
mon sense sometimes runs close to the dangerously un- 
imaginative. The line of high resolve sometimes is un- 
pleasantly close to the morass marked sappiness. To 
distinguish the high-flown from the noble it is necessary 
occasionally to refer to our main design, to examine our 
stance, to question our control. 

There was once a notion that the work of art was a 
mysterious result of an uncontrolled inspired frenzy. 
And some people act as if they thought victory in war 
and in peace can only be won by undesigned violence. 
They fail to see that power is only effective when con- 
trolled. Maximum heat is generated in a controlled 
furnace, not in the open. Validity of inspiration is not 
merely an outpouring. It meets the tests of control and 
is intensified by organization. 

Civilian life is as much a part of the design of victory 
as the fighting and, we hope, a much more lasting part. 
They are inseparable and what the fighter wins and how 
he fights depend on how well the people back of him 
maintain, in a designed relationship, spiritual and ma- 
terial values. They will do this best from a balanced 
stance. From the limitless treasury of words many are 
spilled for art. And much that we call art is a waste of 
time. But where is the God who will tell us what is valu- 
able and what is not? You will find him very close at 
hand inside of yourself. He will tell you whether what 
you are doing fits into the permanent design. 

Must you paint? Must you sculpt? Must you write? 
Must you make music? No man except yourself can tell 
you. The great answer is to be made by you. And short 
as our war is, compared to what it will be, there is al- 
ready evidence that those who must, do. They do it in 
the camps while some others talking in their studios 
don’t do it. Yet the solution of whether under the cir- 
cumstances it is worth while to go on enriching life with 
art or whether it would be better for a good artist to be 
a bad machinist, will not be determined by outside 
forces. It is going to be determined by each artist inside 
of himself. If he has a balanced stance he will know 
how his art fits into the great design. Realizing that he 
must produce, his plea will not be talk but making. 
Quietly he will prove the place of art in war. Talk will 
not decide the matter. The balanced stance will deter- 
mine the rhythm of his citizenship.—FORBES WATSON. 
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MY PLEASURE IN COLLECTING 


BY 


ANTONIO SANTAMARINA 


WHEN I HAVE talk of the 


in my collection, which is not very frequently, I recall days 


occasion to artistic works 
gone by, suppressed emotions, long travels, and unfulfilled 
desires. Guided by my own taste, by intuition rather than 
reasoning, I formed a gallery which in the beginning was 
neither large nor of exceptional quality. Yet I have never 
lacked either the desire or opportunities to better it. 

What one sees in my house is the result of long search, 
both in my own country and abroad, for works that are 
beautiful rather than for famous names: a collection of subtle 
values that penetrate the spirit as gently as perfumes and are 
never forgotten. I still remember works seen in my youth, 
which circumstances made it impossible for me to acquire. 
It may be because I reacted in this way to paintings, sculp- 
tures, etchings, and porcelains that today, when I look at 
what little I have, I recall Quintiliano’s aphorism: “Provi- 
dence can never so far deny its own nature as to allow weak- 
ness to be classed among virtues.” 


I am most aware of my own weaknesses when faced with the 
acquisitions of long ago. I was twenty years old when I bought 
my first work of art. This initiation was like the opening 
of a window on broad horizons, spreading with light. But 
because I recognize that my first acquisitions reflect my early 
weaknesses I do not place them among the better things 
and now pass over them in silence. And yet what can now 
be considered a failing was in its time strength, enthusiasm. 
and love for beauty—too ready perhaps, but profound enough 
to persist through succeeding changes of taste. The times 
change and we change with them. And this for the present, 
is enough to say, for I do not want to make my appreciation 
of art a pretext for discursiveness. Rather, I am inclined to 
feel that the heart has its reasons: they appear in the works 
of art which adorn the walls of my home. I relive them 
every day, whether I am happy or sad—limited as my 
collection is by the knowledge and resources which formed 
it—not only for what my paintings recall that is personal and 


private, but also because they speak to me out of the abund- 
ance of the creative spirit, which is indifferent to time and 
place, being the essence rather of all time and all places. 

I am not even going to set down the details of this or that 
happy discovery. I would rather point out some of the 
artists known to the American museums, which I had the good 
fortune of adding to my gallery. I shall start with Spanish 
painting, represented by several classical masters such as 
Divine Morales and the austere Zurbaran, as well as by a small 
number of moderns, Soralla and Zuloaga among them. I shall 
not linger over the Italian paintings, except to mention a 
beautiful canvas by Mancini, The Little Monk, and to note the 
presence of Tito and Morbelli. 

You Americans of the North will be less interested in 
knowing that I have a work by Van Dyck, since you own so 
many paintings by this lordly master. 

I was attracted by the French school not so much because 
of the international reputation of the Impressionists in their 
heyday, as by the beauty of the paintings created under the 
domination of that esthetic doctrine. These, as well as the 
best products of Argentinian art, hang in various rooms and 
have not lost their interest. Of the masters before the Im- 
pressionist revolution initiated by Monet, I shall cite Delacroix, 
Courbet, Corot, and Daumier. I own a few pictures repre- 
sentative of their best years. 

What may be called the heart of my gallery is made up 
of the Impressionists and their friends. I have paid my 
greatest attention to them and I have good works by Manet, 
Berthe Morisot, Degas, Monet, Sisley, Pissarro, Toulouse-Lau- 


Upper left: MARY CASSATT: GIRL WITH 
THE RED HAT. OIL. 26 x 19% INCHES. 
Lower right: EDOUARD MANET: ISABELLE 
LEMONNIER WITH MUFF. 36% x 294% IN, 
SANTAMARINA COLLECTION, BUENOS AIRES 


trec, Renoir, and the American Mary Cassatt. I have Manet’s 


Salamanca Students, painted under the Spanish influence, 


and his portrait of /sabelle Lemonnier with a Muff. There is 
also a landscape by Monet, The Flood, and Renoir’s Lady with 
the Green Hat and The Artist's Atelier, which includes por- 
traits of well known persons of his time. 

Toulouse-Lautrec is very well represented by Admiral Viau, 
Le Cirque Fernando, The Steward, and several portraits, among 
which one of Yvette Guilbert is notable. I have a very dramatic 
canvas by Felicien Rops, a gay colorful painting by Ensor, 
and a snowy landscape at Arles by the tormented Van Gogh. 
Puvis de Chavannes is also represented by two paintings 
steeped in his characteristic tender feeling. I shall merely 
mention Theodore Rosseau, Daubigny, and the rest of the 
school of Fontainebleau, and canvases by Monticelli, Boudin, 
Forain, Raffaelli, and Utrillo. Among sculptors, I am especially 
fond of Rodin and I am fortunate enough to have several dis- 
tinguished and beautiful works from his hand. 

I am strongly attracted by the drawings of the masters, 
as I believe that they offer the most spontaneous expression 
of the artist. | own a number signed by Goya, Cézanne, Degas, 
Prud’hon, Gauguin, Forain, Manet, Rops, Steinlen, Toulouse- 
Lautrec, Daumier, and others. 


Left: CLAUDE MONET: THE FLOOD. OIL. 31% x 23% INCHES. 
Below: MANET: SALAMANCA STUDENTS. OIL. 2874 x 364 INCHES. 
BOTH THE PAINTINGS ARE IN THE PRIVATE COLLECTION OF SENA- 
TOR ANTONIO SANTAMARINA, ART PATRON OF BUENOS AIRES 


’ SENATOR SANTAMARINA 


ETI YT 


Above left: PAUL CEZANNE: PORTRAIT SKETCH. SAME SIZE AS ORIGINAL. Above right: TOULOUSE-LAUTREC:; SKETCH OF A WOMAN. WATER 
COLOR AND CHALK ON CARDBOARD. 16/8 x 11 INCHES. FROM A GROUP OF DRAWINGS BY FRENCH MASTERS, SANTAMARINA COLLECTION 


HONORE DAUMIER: A LAW- 
YER WITH CLIENT. WATER 
COLOR. 6°8 x 84 INCHES. 
SANTAMARINA COLLECTION 


EDGAR DEGAS: BALLET DANCERS. PASTEL. 26 
xX 22 INCHES. ONE OF THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY FRENCH GROUP IN THE COLLECTION OF 
SENATOR ANTONIO SANTAMARINA, BUENOS AIRES 


I derive great satisfaction from looking at Chinese _por- 
celains and the French pdtre tendre of the eighteenth century. 
I believe I have a few pieces of great value. I can say as 
much of my old silver especially of the pieces known as 
Vieux Paris. Some of them are signed by such great silver- 
smiths as F. T. Germain. 

As to the artists who have painted Argentinian life in times 
gone by, I must not forget Palliére, Pellegrini, Puyrredon, 
Monvoisin, Morel, and Sheridan, of whom I have examples in 
various mediums. 

I freely admit that my gallery is not comparable to some 
of those in the United States, which are the pride of that 
prosperous and progressive country. Yet it has the merit of 
having been formed at the cost of sacrifices and personal 
dedication, and with the advice of authorities in the field. 

I have been lucky in my findings. And yet, seeing the 


gaps in my collection, all my old desires revive. The lack 


of plan is not a negative value for me, since I never had a 
systematic and consistent program of collecting. My collection 
would scarcely astonish the American connoisseur. It is a 
little like man’s life today, more subject to circumstances 
than to his will. In the midst of personal and public worries, 
it offers refreshment, assuages the spirit and speaks of crea- 
tive power, harmony, and light. 

Only when I feel that a widespread interest in the community 
makes it imperative that I open the contents of my collection 
to the public will I believe my high mission has been fulfilled. 
That will be a happy day for me, because what is now my 
collection will then belong to all. When I am able to offer 
to others what has until now been enjoyed only by my family 
and friends, I shall feel in them the rebirth of the joys it 
has given me so many times. 
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R. A. F. FIGHTER PILOTS IN 
THE FILM “LIGHTS OUT IN 
EUROPE, PRODUCED IN 1939. 
DIRECTED BY HERBERT KLINE. 
COMMENTARY BY JAS. HILTON 


FILMS WITHOUT MAKE-BELIEVE 


BY 


HERBERT KLINE 


PEDIDA MY FIRSE DAY'S 


women and children wounded by fascist bombardments in 


filming in a_ hospital for 
besieged Madrid. I began work in films in the belief that the 
sight of these innocent victims of explosive bombs could do 
more to damn fascist aggressors than all the tirades in the 
world. I didn’t know much about film-making then. But I 
knew from the first that the filming had to be done in a way 
that would crew had 
been present, that life had just unfolded on the screen. As 


if the vivid writings of one of the great foreign correspond- 


make audiences feel that no camera 


ents had come to life without the slightest suggestion of movie 
atmosphere or make-believe. 

My purpose from the first was to go beyond surface report- 
ing of events to the higher role of interpreting the full meaning 
of the scene taken in by the camera. Just as books like 
Personal History and Days of Gur Years have gone beyond 
the daily news reports by interpreting world events in works 
of high literary distinction, so too have I and my documentary 
film colleagues set ourselves the task of digging deeper than 
the newsreelmen, of becoming “the foreign correspondents of 
the screen.” And now I have been asked to tell how I got into 
the exciting life of making films like Crisis and Lights Out in 
Europe, which critics have compared with the writings of 
men like Vincent Sheean, Pierre Van Paassen, and others 
for their values in interpreting mankind’s fight for life against 
fascism. 
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I GREW UP in Davenport, Iowa, and never dreamed that I 
could someday do what we called “artistic work” out our 
way. I’m thirty-two now, and living in Hollywood for the 
time being, after years in cities like Madrid, Paris, Prague, 
London, Warsaw, Moscow, Mexico City, and New York. Long 
before I started traveling around the world filming civil wars 
and blitzkriegs, I was just as restless as I am now. I started 
running away from school and home when I was fourteen. 
While other Davenport kids were content with reading about 
Valley Forge, Mount Vernon, Niagara Falls, and New York 
City in school, I went to see those places by bumming my way. 
I also went to sea, working my way via the “blackgang” 
around Cuba and Panama to California. I met all sorts of 
people—miners, sailors, bootleggers, hoboes, thieves. And I 
liked bumming around so much that it took me seven years 
to get through high school. I didn’t get much formal education, 
but I learned a lot about what life was like outside my 
comfortable middle-class home. And all the while I read, 
under the influence of an older and wiser brother, the books 
he told me about: Whitman, Crane, Bierce, Norris, Sinclair, 
London, Heine, Gorki, Tolstoy, Dostoevski, Balzac, Ibsen, 
Ellis, Hemingway, Joyce, Dos Passos, O'Neill, Anatole France. 
These were my university, a regular Modern Library educa- 
tion in an environment that might well be described as an 
“intellectual Sahara.” 

I looked up to writers and artists as the great people of 
a world I’d never know. And then the crisis struck, in 1930 
when I was twenty-one. All the misery and poverty I had seen 
on the road began to strike at the lives and happiness of 


people I knew. I reacted by joining the intellectual groups 
that took the side of the unemployed, the dispossessed, and 
the disinherited. I helped organize and wrote sketches for 
labor theatres, and began to contribute articles and book 
reviews to the little magazines that published what we then 
called “the literature of social protest.” I wrote a play about 
the Negro legendary hero John Henry, and sent it to a Broad- 
way producer who had advertised for plays dealing with 
social problems. The producer called me to New York to make 
revisions and promised to produce the play immediately. But a 
few days after I arrived he lost all his money on another 
production. Although my play was not produced on Broad- 
way it was staged by several labor theatres, and got me a 
chance to work in what was then called “the new theatre 
movement.” There I met and helped discover and stage the 
first plays of Clifford Odets and Irwin Shaw. I worked with 
John Howard Lawson, Harold Clurman, Albert Maltz, John 
Gassner, Molly Thacher, Mordecai Gorelik, and others con- 
nected with the Group Theatre, the Theatre Union, and the 
Theatre Guild. I thought and wrote about the creative prob- 
lems faced by the theatre and film artists who were my 


TANK GUNS AND PLANES SIL- 
HOUETTED AGAINST THE SKY. 
SCENE FROM THE MOTION PIC- 
TURE “CRISIS” FILMED IN THE 
SUDETENLAND DURING THE 
NAZI INVASION. DIRECTED BY 
HERBERT KLINE WITH A COM- 
MENTARY BY VINCENT SHEEAN 


associates and thus, without realizing it at the time, I pre- 
pared for facing similar problems in far-off lands. Then the 
Spanish fascists attacked the Republican Government, and I 
left theatre work to do my bit for the Loyalist cause. 

My film career began in Spain. It happened like this. In 
February 1937 I was working in Madrid as a writer and 
speaker for the Loyalist radio station EAQ. Late one night 
a Hungarian still photographer named Geza Karpati, whom 
I had met quite by chance in Paris a few weeks before, came to 
my door and yelled, “Open up—it’s me, Geza, from Paris. 
I’ve got a film for us to make.” 

Just like that luck came to my door and I found myself 
about to become a film maker. Because I had chanced to meet 
Karpati through a mutual friend, and we had spent several 
evenings talking about how we would like to make a docu- 
mentary film together in Spain, if only we could get the op- 
portunity. And because Karpati had had the luck shortly 
afterwards to meet Dr. Norman Bethune, the Canadian who 
had won fame as head of the Loyalists’ mobile-transfusion serv- 
ice in Madrid. 

Karpati told his story quickly. Dr. Bethune had engaged 
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him to make a film that would help raise money for the hard- 


pressed Loyalist medical service. No, of course, he hadn’t 
confessed that he was a still photographer and didn’t even 
know how to load a movie camera. But Karpati was sure that 
his filming would be as good as his still photography. And 
if I would write a scenario for him along the lines we had 
discussed in Paris, he was sure he could make a worthwhile 
film. 

After a few days watching the Canadians save lives of 
civilians and soldiers in Madrid and at nearby fronts, I wrote 
the first idea of the film that became Heart of Spain. It had 
a crude thread of a story showing how one of Madrid’s mothers 
who gave her blood as a volunteer donor meets the young 
soldier whose life was saved by her blood. It was to be filmed 
without actors, and with the citizens, doctors, and soldiers 
of Madrid as its principals. Dr. Bethune and Karpati liked 
the idea so much that they asked me to direct the picture. 

Since no one more experienced was available, I accepted. 
And that same day, Karpati and I went to a film lab and told 
them something was wrong with our Eyemo camera. While the 
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ANOTHER SCENE FROM 
“CRISIS” SHOWING NAZIS IN 
ACTION IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 
“CRISIS” PLACED AMONG NaA- 
TIONAL BOARD OF REVIEW'S 
10 BEST PICTURES OF 1939 


puzzled technician checked the camera trying to find something 
wrong, Karpati and I watched how he put in the film and 
learned how it was done. There isn’t space to tell of the many 
things we did wrong, or how we fumbled our way through 
“discoveries” known to every cameraman and director since 
the days of Billy Bitzer and D. W. Griffith. But we plugged 
away and Karpati did a fine job under the circumstances. 
In midsummer we turned over the scenes we had made to 
experienced film makers in New York. They revised the 
crude scenario and cut our technically imperfect but humanly 
appealing material into Heart of Spain. 

Thus I became a writer and director of documentary films. 
By luck! 


work, and some of the professionals who saw those first crude 


I wasn’t even sure that I had the talent for the 


rushes assured me I didn’t. But Joris Ivens, Dudley Nichols, 
Meyer Levin, Ralph Steiner, and other experienced directors 
and writers encouraged me to continue. Heart of Spain was en- 
thusiastically received by public and critics alike. It re- 
ceived a special award of merit from the Loyalist Govern- 
ment, as did Return to Life, a second Spanish war film which 


T worked on later in 1937 as collaborator with the French 
director, Henri Cartier. Since then I have produced and 
directed films like Crisis, Lights Out in Europe, and The For- 
gotten Village. Together with my wife Rosa, and my main 
collaborator, the Czech director of photography, Alexander 
Hackenschmied, I developed ideas on documentary film direc- 
tion that were greatly encouraged by the critical reception of 
our films. Crisis was named one of the “Ten Best Films of 
1939” by the National Board of Review. Lights Out in Europe 
was named second only to Disney’s Fantasia among the non- 
fiction films of 1940. And The Forgotten Village has been 
named by many critics among the best films of 1941. Thus 
my collaborators and I had the pleasure of finding our work 
regarded as important contributions to the screen, as well 
as valuable indictments of fascism. 

Now that I am working at Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios 
in Hollywood many people have asked me if I regard studio 
directing as more difficult than documentary. I would say that 
both are difficult, in different ways. As I see it, the main differ- 
ence is this. It is the job of a studio director to make actors 
seem like real life characters, while it is the job of the 
documentary director to prevent real life characters from 
acting falsely by imitating their favorite actors. 

Of course the actual filming circumstances of the docu- 
mentary director are much more difficult. It’s easier and 
healthier to film a fascist “fifth column” composed of Holly- 
wood extras than the real Henlein-Hitler “fifth column” in Su- 
detenland, as we did in Crisis. And it’s a lot easier and healthier 
to film an imitation blitzkrieg on a back lot at MGM than the 
real thing with Nazi planes dive bombing and strafing you, 
as in the Polish Corridor scenes of Lights Out. On the other 
hand it’s hard to gain the artistry and technical knowledge 
that will turn make-believe into the kind of realism found in 
the best pictures of men like John Ford, Lewis Milestone, 
Fritz Lang, King Vidor, Orson Welles, and others. 

The role of the director in documentary films is frequently 
misunderstood. Many people assume that the director’s task 
is merely that of selecting and reproducing the most interesting 
scenes one comes across. While it is true that many excellent 
scenes are filmed “candid” just as they happen before the 
camera (particularly scenes of violence and fighting), it is 
also true that the majority of documentary scenes are “di- 
rected” in a way that resembles studio location work. 

In making a straight documentary like Crisis or a story 
documentary like The Forgotten Village you seldom find a real 
life scene the way you want to film it. While you can’t re- 
arrange either an air attack or a street riot, you can arrange 
and re-arrange every scene that is not dependent on candid 
camera reporting. And despite the fact that your people are 
“non-actors,” you can rehearse them as long as they are willing 
and you feel that their real-life performances can be improved. 

The effectiveness of your scenes depends finally, of course, 
on the skill with which you use your camera. But first comes 
the script which gives you the key to how you will film the 
scenes you plan to get. And then the direction which transfers 
the ideas from paper to film. 

Documentary methods must be adapted to the particular 
circumstances. If you happen to be filming in a democratic 
country, you can explain your purpose openly to the civilians 
or soldiers whom you want to have behave in a certain way. 
But directing Nazis in territory they control is quite a dif- 
ferent problem, and one has to be as much a diplomat as a 
director. 

In making Crisis, for example, I had the idea of filming 
a Nazi “fifth column” in action as a warning to America of 


Above and below: TWO SCENES FROM “RETURN TO LIFE” FILMED IN 
SPAIN IN 1937. DIRECTED BY HERBERT KLINE AND HENRI CARTIER, 
LIKE “HEART OF SPAIN,” ALSO MADE IN 1937, “RETURN TO LIFE” 
RECEIVED AN AWARD OF MERIT FROM THE LOYALIST GOVERNMENT 


Below: A SOLDIER OF THE LISTER BATTALION IS GIVEN A BLOOD 
TRANSFUSION IN “HEART OF SPAIN.” THIS WAS THE FIRST FILM 
DIRECTED BY KLINE, AND GEZA KARPATI'S FIRST MOVIE PHOTOGRAPHY 
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things to come. It was impossible to do this without the 
cooperation of the Sudeten Nazis who controlled the German 
sections of Czechoslovakia beyond the “Language frontier.” 
My collaborators, Hackenschmied, Hans Burger, and my wife, 
Rosa, all agreed that we would have to bluff our way into 
getting filming permits. We decided that my wife and I would 
have a chance to use our American passports to help in get- 
ting Nazi cooperation. Accordingly, we went to see Herr 
Ullrich, the Goebbels of Czechoslovakia, at Brownhouse head- 
quarters of Henlein’s Sudeten Deutsche Partei. Ullrich fell 
for our line completely, as did his Gestapo associates. We 
listened with interest and apparent approval to Ullrich’s ideas 
about the Jews, Roosevelt, and Americans. And despite my 
verboten racial origin, we had no trouble in persuading him 
that scenes showing how Sudeten Germans supported Henlein 
and Hitler would be helpful to the Nazi cause. The next day 
Ullrich sent us into Sudetenland with a notorious Storm 
Trooper named Rhodelbach as our guide, and with his aid, 
we succeeded in filming scenes of Nazi violence against the 
Czechs and German democrats of the area. 

There isn’t much space to recount the hundreds of ad- 
ventures that we had in the months of troubles and martial 
law leading up to Munich, but the following illustration from 
one of our scenes will indicate how we worked. If, for ex- 
ample, our scenario called for shots showing SA men going 
through the streets of a Sudeten city grimly routing prospec- 
tive voters out of their homes, we filmed the actual scenes. 
But if we needed additional shots to tie up these scenes with 
others, we had to ask the SA men to cooperate with us. And 
we were faced with the fact that our Nazi “friends” wanted 
us to film them smiling their prettiest. Since this would never 
do for the shots we needed, we would explain what we wanted 
in terms appealing to Nazi minds. A well presented argu- 
ment that their smiling looked undisciplined and hardly re- 
spectful towards the Fuehrer would change our grinning Nazis 
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into the goose-stepping, heiling, mean-visaged threat that they 
were when photographers were not around. It seemed strange 
for one of my verboten and despised racial origin to have a 
troop of SA men to do my bidding, and march, and heil 
and shout as they were told. 

Our scenario called for cutting from the scenes of Nazi 
violence to Czech soldiers waiting on the frontier for the 
attack that Hitler had threatened and that everyone expected 
at any moment. Our idea was to contrast the violence of the 
Nazi scenes with quiet sequences showing the resoluteness of 
the Czech army. At first, the Czech officers objected to our 
filming their soldiers in any but the most orderly military 
positions. But when we explained our purpose, and that we 
wanted to “cut” the quiet courage of the democratic Czechs 
against the hysterics and bluster of the goose-stepping Nazis, 
the Czech officers got the point and allowed us to arrange the 


“THE FORGOTTEN VILLAGE” IS 
BASED ON JOHN STEINBECK’S 
STORY. IT WAS DIRECTED BY 
HERBERT KLINE; PHOTOGRA- 
PHY BY ALEXANDER HACKEN- 
SCHMIED. MEMBERS OF THE 
CAST WERE ALL INDIANS FROM 
THE MEXICAN HINTERLAND. 
ON THIS PAGE ARE TWO STILLS 


ANOTHER SCENE FROM “THE FORGOTTEN VILLAGE. JOHN STEINBECK’S STORY DRAMATIZES THE CONFLICT BETWEEN THE LOCAL CURANDERA, 
OR WITCH DOCTOR, AND THE GOVERNMENT DOCTORS OF THE SERVICIO MEDICAL RURAL. “FORGOTTEN VILLAGE IS KLINE’S LATEST FILM 


soldiers as we pleased. The final cut was from a mass of 
heiling, shouting SA men to one lone Czech soldier, calmly 
smoking a cigarette, while waiting rifle in hand behind his 
barricade facing Germany. This was ten times as effective as 
a “cut” to a conventional shot of marching Czech troops would 
have been. And by beginning with shots of individual Czech 
soldiers and small groups of determined men, we were able 
to present the men of the Czech army shown in later mass 
scenes as being substantially different from the robots of 
the German Army mass shots used later in the film. 

Vincent Sheean in his commentary for Crisis and James 
Hilton in Lights Out in Europe added greatly to the values 
of each scene by writing in such a way that words fitted the 
images without describing them literally. Thus they avoided 
the common error of telling the audience what it already sees 
and understands, instead of interpreting the scene and enrich- 
ing the emotional reaction. For example, commentary describ- 
ing the facts of our scenes of Polish civilians mutilated and 
murdered by strafings from Nazi planes would only interfere 
with the effectiveness of these terrors. However, a repetition 
of Hitler’s pledge “I will not bomb women and children, Herr 
Hitler said,” succeeded in adding full meaning to our shots 
of dead and dying women and children. 


Of course, the Crisis or Lights Out in Europe type of straight 
documentary is much more elementary work than producing 
and directing a story film like The Forgotten Village. John 
Steinbeck’s script dealt with a remote and backward village. 
It dramatized the conflict between the local curandera, or witch 
doctor, and the government doctors of the Servicio Medical 
Rural, who seek to bring modern medicine to the forgotten 
villages where women and children die by the tens of thou- 
sands each year under treatments the same as their ancestors 
knew in the days of the Aztecs. 

We decided to cast the film, not with actors, but with 
village Indians, most of whom couldn’t read or write. At 
first, the village children ran from us in fright and hid 
in the fields. And though the older people treated us cour- 
teously, they were suspicious of the gringos. None of them 
had ever seen a movie camera before. The rumor spread that 
it was a surveyors’ device and that we were not people who 
made photographs, but were out to survey the land and take 
it away from its rightful owners. We finally won over the 
majority of those who doubted us, and the village elders gave 
us permission to film anyone we could persuade to work in 
our picture. But when we went about trying to cast Stein- 
beck’s characters, we found that we were in real trouble. 


(Continued on page 87) 
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Candido Portinari: Dis- 
covery of the Land. Tempera 
on plaster. 10% ft. square. 
In the Hispanic Foundation, 
of the Library of Congress 


PORTINARIPS MURALS AT WASHINGTON 
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CANDIDO PORTINARI’S FOUR tempera murals in the 
Hispanic Foundation of the Library of Congress are pleasant 
evidence that inter-American collaboration can be fruitful. 
The Brazilian painter has given us sparkling and attractive 
decorations. 

The Brazilian government and our own shared the expense 
of the project equally. After Mr. Archibald MacLeish invited 
Portinari to make sketches for the murals the painter per- 
suaded President Vargas to commission them as Brazil’s share. 
Through the Committee for Inter-American Artistic and Intel- 
lectual Relations our government granted the fellowship on 
which Portinari executed the murals. Each government pro- 
vided four thousand dollars, 

The subject proposed was the history of the Iberian peoples 
in the Americas. Portinari was free to choose aspects sufh- 
ciently general so that the scheme would not be confined to 
any one part of the hemisphere. Discovery of the land, entry 
into the forests, gold mining, and the teaching of the Indians 
are subjects well chosen. And the painter has not burdened his 
walls with the often dull historic pageantry of any single 
period. His monks wear habits and his men wear pants and 
shirts—checkered shirts at that—which reduces the clothing 
problem to a universal minimum. 

Portinari has done murals before: in the Ministry of Educa- 
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tion and a casino at Rio de Janeiro, at the New York World’s 
Fair, and in his own chapel at Brodovsqui. These last are in the 
Byzantine style. But the new murals at Washington, when they 
flirt with archeology at all bow to the Baroque. This is rea- 
sonable enough since the walls they cover are contained in 


READING 
ROOM 


C ANTEROOM 


CORRIDOR 


Floor plan showing location of Portinari murals in the His- 
panic Foundation. Scale is approximate. A Discovery of the 
Land. B Entry into the Forest. C Teaching of the Indians. D 
Mining of Gold. The murals were dedicated on January 14 


Candido Portinari: Teaching 
of the Indians. Tempera on 
plaster. 154% x 15%4 ft. In 
the Hispanic Foundation of 
the Library of Congress 


Candido Portinari: Entry 
into the Forest. Tempera on 
plaster. 144, x 10% ft. Also 
in the Hispanic Foundation 
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RIGHT: Candido Porti- 
nari: Mining of Gold. 
Tempera on plaster. 
151%, x 15% ft. BELOW: 
Sketch for the right 
hand of the figure lower 
right in the mural. 
This and three other 
nurals were recently 
completed in the His- 
panic Foundation, Li- 
brary of Congress 


rooms recently done over to suggest a Spanish chapel interior. 

The scheme is well worked out. The content of each mural 
and the form it is given has obviously been planned with both 
the geometry and the function of the rooms in mind. Facing the 
reading room, for example, is the comparatively reposeful 
Teaching of the Indians and not the violently exuberant Mining 
of Gold, which would hardly be conducive to quiet study. The 
rather muted wood interior in Entry into the Forest, fills the 
longer wall of the vestibule where it is seen at close range. But 
Discovery of the Land, facing the long corridor by which one 
approaches, is designed to carry its whole length. This mural 
serves as an energetic introduction. 

The critic who remarked that the four murals are tied to- 
gether only by the rope present in all of them, was captious. 
He should have observed that to offset the empty passages, the 
marks of hasty execution which cannot be accepted as spon- 
taneity, there is good drawing on each of the walls, sometimes 
masterly drawing as in the miner’s hand of which the sketch 
is reproduced. There are also passages of singing color and 
places where Portinari shows a craftsman’s love for tempera 
on plaster. And there is tender observation to be seen in the 
fishes and animals of the mining and forest panels. 

These pleasurable qualities, both human and esthetic, give 
Portinari’s dashing new murals their lively contemporary spirit. 
Finding them under the same roof as the tepid pastiches of 
another day is a delightful experience.—F. A. WHITING, JR. 
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REMBRANDT: CHRIST HEALING 
THE SICK (HUNDRED GUILDER 
PRINT). DETAIL OF CHRIST’S 
HEAD. IN THE METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM’S REMBRANDT SHOW 


REMBRANDT ONCE AGAIN 


BY VIRCINIA N. WHITEHILL 


WERE THE FLESH as unfailing as the spirit Rembrandt 
this year would celebrate his three hundred and _ thirty-sixth 
birthday. Born July 15, 1606, his first dated works coincide with 
the Dutch founding of New Amsterdam in 1626. Some of the 
vigorous generation which fought the Thirty Years War sat for 
his early portraits and while Dr. Valentiner rightly asserts that, 
in contradistinction to Frans Hals, Rembrandt turned to intro- 
spective types it is none the less true that his art, as well as that 
of his great Haarlem contemporary, was affected by the national 
élan. This was the golden age of the Republic with affirmation 
in the air. In 1648 the independence of the United States of 
the Netherlands was formally recognized at the Peace of West- 
phalia: the East India Company had reached the peak of its 
power when Rembrandt died in 1669. Although a financial de- 
pression foreshadowed the turn of the tide it was not until the 
painter had rested three years in the Westerkerk that, with the 
collapse of the Triple Alliance, the armies of Turenne and 
Condé overran the northern provinces, a fate from which Am- 
sterdam escaped only by the desperate expedient of artificial 
inundation. Looking back over the crowded, colorful years it 
seems small wonder that Rembrandt rejected Italian Wander- 
jahre; where could he have found greater stimulation than in 
Amsterdam, at whose docks golden ships unloaded their cargoes 
from Batavia and Sumatra; first city of Europe, in art as well 
as in commerce, the home of painters, philosophers, and reli- 
gious leaders. In the great house in the swarming Jodenbree- 
straat, among the majestic, old Jews with whom his own sombre, 
stiff-necked spirit was so oddly in accord, Rembrandt found all 
that mind and eye could ask. He was indeed fortunate, not only 
in his place for work but in his time to die. And if his personal 


experience was of an exceptional harshness, the sixty-odd self- 
portraits testify to his ability to face both death and creditors. 

“Concerning the people,” wrote Sir Thomas Overbury on a 
tour of the Netherlands in 1609, “they are neither much devout 
nor much wicked; given all to drink and eminently to no other 
vice; hard in bargaining but just; surly and respectless, as in 
all democracies: thrifty, industrious and cleanly; disheartened 
upon the least ill success and insolent upon good; inventive 
in manufactures and cunning in traflick.” Beneath these acutely 
observed surface traits Rembrandt probed for an anima undis- 
cernible to either the magnificently literal Hals or the captious 
Sir Thomas. This research into the psychic core of his seem- 
ingly self-sufficient compatriots, which sets him apart from 
other Dutch artists, endued Rembrandt with an ever augmented 
profundity of expression, until he was able, as Bredius said, 
“to express all that the human heart can feel.” 

The sixteen paintings now brought together from the far 
wings of the Metropolitan Museum of Art cover Rembrandt’s 
development, from conventional inception to cosmic finish, 
over a span of thirty-three years. The first two portraits, that 
of Volkera Beresteyn, and the personage of oriental aspect 
known as The Noble Slav, date from 1632, the year of Rem- 
brandt’s arrival in Amsterdam. Executed in the realistic Dutch 
tradition the hard objectivity of these early works is already 
relaxed in the golden tonality of Herman Doomer, done eight 
years later and in the 1645 Portrait of an Unknown Man. To 
the year 1648 belongs the controversial Old Woman Cutting 
Her Nails (returned by Dr. van Dyke to Nicolaes Maes), to 
1650 the exquisite, profile Flora, the last and loveliest of the 
hymns to Spring. Nowhere is the artist’s variety more mani- 
fest than in the contrast between the sculpturesque, Caravag- 
gian chiaroscuro of the former and the idyllic Primavera. The 
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REMBRANDT: SELF-PORTRAIT. 1660. IN THE METROPOLITAN’S EXHI- 


OF ITS OWN REMERANDT PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS, AND PRINTS 


three years which bridge the Titus of 1655 and the 1658 Por- 
trait of a Man Holding a Manuscript bring us to the great, late 
Rembrandt: in the painting of the Auctioneer’s pale hand 


delight and despair of later artists—is the signature of genius. 


With the exception of Pilate Washing his Hands, a strangely 


unaffecting interpretation of one of the most challenging of 
Scriptural themes, and the brilliant but hollow Sibyl, the late 
canvases in the Metropolitan exhibition are of an onder to bring 
the erring back to Rembrandt. Peculiarly of interest are the 
Self-Portrait and the Hendrickje Stoffels (the last likeness), 


both of 1660, in which year the house on the Breestraat was 


finally tal 


the fifteen year partners in a losing fight against debt and dis- 


over by creditors. In these compelling canvases 


aster confront each other, the man still defiant, the woman 
wearily brooding. Of the two interpretations, that of Hendrickje 
is the more remarkable, for here the inexorable scars of 
experience at once accent and temper the always forceful fea- 
tures. There are greater self-portraits (as witness the Louvre’s 
example of the same year) than that in the collection of the 
Metropolitan Museum, but how shallow seem all the represen- 
tations of the spoiled, young Saskia, or the earlier Hendrickje 
compared with this masterpiece of mature resignation! Of the 
two remaining canvases the magnificent Man with a Magnifying 
Glass may well be as late as the Man with a Beard, dated 1665, 
upon which magisterial note the exhibition closes. 


What more is there to say? 


At a time when the spirit, re- 
nouncing joy, must still be assuaged, such an exhibition is 
heartening. If the great Renoir display of last Autumn sang 
the swan-song to that era of which Renoir was chief chorister, 
the present showing sounds another note. For as night clubs 
close and the Broadway lights blink uncertainly in the first. 
tentative black-outs, the mind turns instinctively from Renoir’s 
blithe spirit to the reconciliation of Rembrandt, who as no 
other painter reduced to congruence the conflicting end-cur- 
rents of another great era. An essentially tragic artist, who 
found in the dignity of the individual and his acceptance of 
life a raison d’etre for existence, Rembrandt was at the same 
time a realist who acknowledged man’s responsibility to man. 
He was both of his time and beyond it. His religion, founded 


REMBRANDT: HENDRICKJE STOFPFELS. DATED 


1660. IN THE BIG 


REM- 


BRANDT SHOW AT THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART THROUGH MARCH 


upon a profound knowledge and understanding of Biblical 
literature, narrowed to no dogma or creed, 
infinite compassion of Pauline theology. To a generation fed 
upon the thin bread of moral and political evasion, the esthetic 
equivocations of a Sareyan and a Dali, such food is as solid 
as the peasant’s good, black loaf. But as the black loaf nour- 
ishes, so do these paintings, to which, over a period of three 
hundred years, men have returned—most often in times of 
stress. That they are now available, while the majority of 
European Rembrandts lie dispersed or secreted, is cause for 


eratitude during a dark season. 


proclaimed the 
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Brooding Night. 1940, 1941 


L. Jean Liberté: Re- 
clining Nude. Drawing 


1 LIVE WITH MY WORK 


BY L. JEAN LIBERTE 


PAINTING IS A lifelong struggle. The difficulty is not 
so much in the technical handling of the medium, as it is in 
the summing up of the forces of color, form, and movement. 
The achievement of the esthetic standard is the most trying 
part of the artist’s struggle, regardless of differences in tem- 
perament and attitude. 

As for myself, I have no preconceived notion or uniform 
vehicle of expression,—except that contacts with life, nature, 
and people evoke within me an emotional reaction to a given 
situation or mood, and these determine my form of expression. 
My method of painting is very unorthodox. I seldom paint di- 
rectly. Most of the time my method consists first, in underpaint- 
ing, followed by glazing and “scumbling” (a light passing of 
paint over the surface of the canvas). Color being such a domi- 
nant part of my work, my problem is to realize form through 
color. In building up a canvas, each part should function inde- 
pendently as a mosaic, yet they should all tend to merge into 
a single color entity. The underpainting is usually a rich, heavy 
impasto, Stand oil, Damar varnish, and turpentine, are used 
in the scumbling processes. This gives my painting a trans- 
parency and a surface quality like molten lead. 

I may work simultaneously on several canvases, for I feel 
that a newly painted picture needs a perspective objectivity for 
a final judgment. In order to achieve this objective judgment 
I hang a picture on the wall of my studio. Thus I am in con- 
stant emotional communion with it, and at the same time | 
eain the needed perspective. At other times, when I feel less 
pleased I turn the canvas toward the wall. For the permanent 
enjoyment of a painting depends on its capacity to give last- 
ing esthetic communication. The test of living with it! Later 
when I come back to these paintings, if they are still unsatis- 
factory to me, I repaint or develop them,—aiming to retain 


BELOW: L. Jean Liberté: Mother and Children. Oil, 1939, 


and express the impact of the original mood in which the 


picture was born. It is the everlasting search for ways to endow 
a work of art with the highest esthetic qualities, through its 
spiritual realization, that goads me on to be my own merciless 
critic. 
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Nature is the artist's main source of inspiration, his most 
faithful guide. Therefore, he should indulge in scrutinizing 
her and studying all ker seasons and her diverse moods. This 
enriches one’s scope and protects one:from artistic sterility 
and fruitless repetition. A study of the works of the old masters 
gave me a sense of structural design, from others I gained 
knowledge of chiaroscuro, and from some of the modern masters 
i learned the function of color as plastic form. A really great 
work of art contains all of these elements. 

I am aware, not to mention obvious art propagandists, 
that our abnormal and chaotic times have been a source of 
inspiration to great modern masters like Picasso, Chirico, and 
others. These men aim to reflect and express world chaos 
throvgh a turbulent expression of artistic chaos. Personally | 
feel myself more at home in that tradition of painting which 
aims at harmony and peace. To me the artist’s primary func- 
tion is to create order out of chaos. 

One must be capable of going back to a painting ever so 
often, and of enjoying it more each time. Only recently, while 
visiting the Boston Museum, I came across a large canvas by 
Rubens which is without doubt a marvelous example of paint- 


RIGHT: L. Jean Liberté: Portrait of a Woman. Oil, 1940 
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LEFT: L. Jean Liber- 
té: Serenity. Gowache 


ing. But after being with it for some time, and comparing it 
with a number of Rembrandts in the same room, I realized why 
Rembrandt is the greater artist. One is a great performance, 
the other a profound expression of human understanding and 
human sympathy. 

From this may follow the reason—although it is not a con- 
scious one—why the hours from nine o’clock in the evening to 
three or four in the morning best suit my temperament for 


working. Also I find it conducive to sustained effort to listen 


L. Jean Liberté: Street in New York. Oil, 1940 


to the music of Bach, Beethoven, and Mozart while painting. 

My method is a slow one, therefore exhibitions will be far 
apart. But art cannot be measured in terms of speed and pro- 
duction. In order to get the best results one must be painstaking 
and aim to get the fullest value from one’s work. Not that | 
think that the slow method is the only one that warrants good 
painting. Van Gogh and others like him refute that theory. 
As for myself, | know by now that this is the method best 
suited to the expression of my temperament. 
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Values 


THERE Is A neat little story told by an artist, now nationally known, 
who in his youth presented a girl with one of his paintings, suit- 
ably framed. Her mother, being of the old school, objected to her 
daughter accepting so expensive a gift. It wasn’t the picture. She 
could keep that. She made her send back the frame. 

Needless to say, times have changed and mothers with them. But 
false emphasis is still present, and is best detected at a time like 
this. Everywhere in this country art institutions, the artists them- 
selves, are undergoing the stiffest kind of test in values. Budgets— 
in time, in thought, in effort, as well as in money—are being 
stretched and will be drawn more tightly yet. Every day decisions 
are being met—what must be retained at all costs, where can cuts 
be made that will not destroy the essential? Problems of another 
sort have arisen where the possibility of physical destruction has 
entered—what are the objects most worth saving? Here the answers 
get mixed up with monetary values, name values, besides such un- 
worldly considerations as feeling and sentiment. Reason tells us 
there is more danger right now of disregard for the work of the 
living, than of harm to the accomplishments of their predecessors. 

We can all profit from a reappraisal. No amount of window-dress- 
ing has served to make the trivial, the insincere, the second-rate 
anything but what it is. Manifestations of the true creative spirit 
have no such need of embellishment. More precious to us is one 
good idea, profoundly realized, than any amount of superficial cley- 
erness, no matter how timely or how strikingly presented. 


Censorship and Common Sense 


AS IS WIDELY known by this time, the code of war-time practices for 
newspapers, magazines, and other periodicals, issued by the gov- 
ernment Office of Censorship, includes a clause which prohibits dis- 
semination of “information disclosing the new location of national 
archives, art treasures, and so on, which have been moved for safe- 
keeping.” The code from which this portion is quoted was released 
for publication in the press. It is clear and to the point, and its 
basic principles apply to everyone. We are asked to bear in mind 
that “the outcome of the war is a matter of vital personal concern 
to the future of every American citizen”, and that “the security 
of our armed forces and even of our homes and our liberties will 
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LEFT: Mitchell Siporin: Imaginary Portrait. Gouache. 1941. BELOW: Everett Spruce: 
Fence Builders, West Texas. Oil on composition board. 1940. Both are included in 
the Museum of Modern Art’s exhibition, Americans 1942, current until March 8 — 
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be weakened in greater or less degree by every disclosure of infor- 
mation which will help the enemy.” Proceeding with these two facts 
constantly in mind, we are asked to follow the dictates of common 
sense, to ask ourselves, “Is this information I would like to have if 
I were the enemy?”, and then act accordingly. 

There is no prohibition against artists sketching and painting 
outside their studios and homes. (Except with special permission, of 
course, there are places to which they cannot be admitted, along 
with the rest of the general public.) But the artist is also a visual 
reporter, and therefore the censorship code has particular appli- 
cation for him as well as for the journalist. 


A Treat for the West 


SINCE THE SEVENTY odd works removed from the Phillips Memorial 
Gallery in Washington have reached their destinations and are on 
public display, it is no breach to speak of it here. The assemblage 
which remains at the Gallery is like a supporting cast without the 
presence of the stars. Some have gone to the William Rockhill 
Nelson Gallery in Kansas City, and others to the Colorado Springs 
Fine Arts Center—cause for wide rejoicing in both regions. Mr. 
Phillips’ foresight in making this kind of protective provision for 
his treasures is consistent with his generosity at all times in giving 
people the best possible chance to enjoy them. What remains on 
the walls at home is evidence of untapped resources in the collec- 
tion, and the staff has done an ingenious job of rehanging. Old 
friends here will make new ones in the West. And Washington 
visitors, in addition to seeing loan exhibits from time to time, will 
find their successors worth cultivating. 

For other rearrangements in Capital galleries, omissions are 
obvious, but much that is good remains. 


Cultural Interchange 


OF ALL THE statements made about the need and value of cultural 
interchange among nations we like best the unofficial comment of 
an official, “Nothing should be done now that ought not to be done 
anyway.” As we delve more deeply into the creative life and 
thought of our neighbors we learn, like Socrates, how little we 
know. The fruits of our enterprise are being felt now and will be 
felt long after, when countries are at peace once more. Through our 


p 


efforts also we have learnt that expediency can nurse some strange 
and small intentions, as well as a host of good and generous ones. 


Fine Artists and Good Craftsmanship 


THERE IS A great deal of talk these days about distinctions between 
the so-called “fine artists,” or “art artists” as they are sometimes 
oddly tagged, and the commercial artists, particularly in relation 
to poster making. A census would reveal how artificial and fuzzy 
these classifications can be. We could name any number of out- 
standing figures in the art world today who have done commercial 
work, and in some instances are still doing it. There are those most 
jealous of their designation as “fine artists” who have never turned 
out work that is anything but commercial in its implications or 
accomplishments. We believe that the greater the capacities of the 
artist, the more willing he will be to undertake whatever type of 
work is asked of him. He, best of all, will know whether or not 
it falls within the range of his capabilities. He, most of all, will 
have healthy respect for good craftsmanship and the rightness of 
the medium. 


Spotlight on Contemporaries 


WHILE THE EXHIBITION, Americans 1942, contains a_ sufficient 
amount of good material to recommend it as an art show on any 
terms, it is doubly welcome because it gives proof that the Museum 
of Modern Art can still serve more beer than froth when it has a 
mind to. For those who really care about contemporary American 
art it is exciting and rewarding to search the country for talent. 
even more exciting to have the means of bringing this talent before 
a wider audience. It is evident that Dorothy C. Miller, the Museum’s 
Associate Curator of Painting and Sculpture, has turned her oppor- 
tunity to good advantage. She has given time, thought, and effort 
to a selection which is based not only on personal predilection, but 
on knowledge and taste as well. While there will inevitably be 
sharply divergent opinions about the individual choices, where a 
show has pep and quality these are certainly no obstacle to enjoy- 
ment. 

The display of paintings and sculptures by eighteen contempo- 
raries is introduced as the first in a series which the Museum is 
planning as “a continuing survey of the arts in the United States 
during the 1940's.” The artists are represented by a number of 
works in each case deemed sufficient to give a true indication of 
style and character—infinitely more satisfactory than the single 
representation prevalent in group shows, or for that matter, the 
too finely spun-out one-man show. The average date of the works 
is 1939, the average age of the artists, thirty-five. Chosen for this 
first show of the series are paintings and sculptures by artists who 
are either “new to the New York public or whose work has not been 
adequately shown there in recent years.” The listing is according 
to states, which is perhaps unfortunate, for it leads immediately 
to comparisons between native sons, not necessarily odious, but 
irrelevant. The artists tapped for honors this time are: painters 
Darrel Austin, Hyman Bloom, Raymond Breinin, Francis Chapin, 
Morris Graves, Joseph Hirsch, Charles Howard, Rico Lebrun, Jack 
Levine, Helen Lundeberg, Fletcher Martin, Knud Merrild, Mitchell 
Siporin, Everett Spruce; sculptors Samuel Cashwan, Emma Lu 
Davis, Donal Hord, Octavio Medellin. The fact that so many of 
these artists are already established and well known outside of 
New York City is evidence once more of the changing position of 
this metropolis in relation to the art world. 


The Red Cross Challenges the Artist 


ANOTHER CHANCE FOR artists came when the American Red Cross 
competition, conducted by the Section of Fine Arts, followed close 
on the heels of the OEM competition. (The jury is now reviewing 
entries for the latter, and the results will be discussed and repro- 
duced in the next issue.) The Red Cross has invited American 
artists to submit for purchase on jury recommendation significant 
poster designs and realistic visual records. Incidentally, the last 
date for receiving entries in this competition is March 18, 1942; 
any artist interested who has not already received notice of it is 
advised to write immediately to the Section of Fine Arts, Public 
Buildings Administration, 7th and D Streets, S. W., Washington, 


ABOVE: Eugene Trentham: August Landscape. Awarded J. Henry Scheidt 
Memorial Prize at The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts’ 137th 
Annual of Oil and Sculpture. Artist teaches in art department at Univer- 
sity of Texas. BELOW: Joe Jones: Harvesting. Winner of Jennie Sesnan 
Medal in same show. Annual will remain on view until February 28, 1942 


BELOW: Karl Knaths: Store and Gear. 1941. 40 x 50 inches. On view at the 
Art Institute of Chicago where an exhibition of the artist’s work is continu- 
ing until February 28. The Phillips Gallery has loaned many paintings 


D. C., for full particulars. A brief notice of the program appears 
in the competition section at the back of this issue, but it is 
essential for competing artists to have the full outline, which in- 
cludes an excellent summary of suggestions based on the functions 
of the Red Cross. As is pointed out in the introduction to this 
summary, “The Red Cross touches the war at many points. It 
embodies essentially the note of human compassion. It provides 
many subjects for artists.to dramatize and interpret.” It is needless 
to dwell upon the advantage to the artist who has a broad concept 
of the organization and a realistic understanding of its various 
activities. The choice of subject matter is wide, and the submis- 
sion of symbolic designs is not excluded. It is stated emphatically 
that “nothing trite or sentimental will serve any valid pictorial 
purpose.” And this belief is also emphatically stated: “Ordinary 
people carrying on their everyday services are better subjects for 
posters and pictures than mock heroics . . .” 

The Red Cross will purchase jury-recommended works up to the 
amount of $3,000. For each item selected for nationwide display 
purposes, whether an oil, water color, or print, it will pay $300, 
with the understanding that the Red Cross will own the copyright 
and in the case of prints the original stone, plate, or block, and 
that the artist will cooperate in making any changes for reproduc- 
tion purposes. For works to be reproduced in the press and in 
Red Cross publications, or shown in exhibitions, $40 will be paid 
for oils or water colors, $20 for drawings, $10 for prints. 

This competition is a challenge to the imagination and ingenuity 
of the artist. There is every reason to be confident that it will bring 
forth his best effort. ; 
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LEFT: Degas: Au Louvre: La Peinture. Etching and Aquatint. The standing figure is Mary Cassatt. r1GHT: Géricault: Retour de Russie. Litho- 
graph. In exhibition of prints by 19th and 20th century French painters at the Philadelphia Museum. Both are from the Museum’s collection 


Artists Council for Victory 


AFTER SEVERAL PRELIMINARY canters, 10,000 artists in New York 
City and vicinity merged their interests when delegates from twenty- 
one art societies met at the Architectural League on Monday night, 
January 19, and formed the Artists Council for Victory, “for the 
purpose of uniting in one body so that they might cooperate more 
effectively in winning the war.” 

The executive council, elected at the meeting, consists of the 
following: President, Hobart Nichols, President of the National 
Academy; Vice-Presidents, J. Scott Williams, Past President of 
the National Society of Mural Painters, Hugo Gellert, Chairman, 
Artists Coordination Committee, Edgar I. Williams, Past President, 
Architectural League of New York, Bianca Todd, President, Na- 
tional Association of Women Artists; Treasurer, Arthur Crisp, 
Vice-President, National Society of Mural Painters; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Joseph Le Boit, Vice-President, United American 
Artists; Recording Secretary, Howard Lee Irwin, Secretary of the 
New York City Council for Art Week, Secretary of the National 
Society of Mural Painters; Chairman for Architecture, Julian 
Clarence Levi, Past President, Architectural League of New York; 
Chairman for Graphic Art, John Taylor Arms, Vice-Chairman, 
Graphic Artists, New York City Council for Art Week, President 
of the Society of American Etchers; Chairman for Landscape, A. 
F. Brinckerhoff, Past President New York Chapter, American 
Society of Landscape Architects; Chairman for Murals, Allyn Cox, 
Acting President of the National Society of Mural Painters, Secre- 
tary of the Fine Arts Federation; Chairman for Painting, Gifford 

(Continued on page 78) 


thine men and women in the Bell System are 
used to meeting emergencies and they are 
trained and equipped to carry on in times of 
special need. For years they have known the 


test of fire, flood and storm. That experience 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ... SERVICE TO 


stands in good stead in this greatest emergency 
of our time. The Nation is counting on tele- 
phone workers to prove faithful to the task and 
they will not fail. Always before them is the 


tradition that the message must go through. 


THE NATION IN PEACE AND WAR 


A 


A:F-A TRAVELING 
EXHIBITIONS 


WITH OPEN DATES IN MARCH 
AND IN THE SPRING AND 
SUMMER OF 1942...... 


JEROME MYERS MEMORIAL EXHIBITION 


A selection of oils, water colors, drawings, and etchings by the 
noted ‘“‘painter of the East Side.’’ Assembled from the larger 
exhibitions held in Washington and Richmond, and including also 
loans from several museums. Approximately 20 oils are included; 
and 85 items in the other media, matted uniformly in two sizes 
(14 x 19 and 19 x 24 inches). Fee, 3 weeks: $50. 


A lecture by Mrs. Myers illustrated with 50 kodachrome slides may 
be arranged for through the Federation. 


“THROUGH THE AMERICAN LANDSCAPE” 


Some 25 paintings, mostly oils, selected by Kaj Klitgaard and repro- 
duced to illustrate his book of this title recently published by the 
University of North Carolina Press. The subjects have been found 
from New England to Florida and California. Represented in this 
group are, among others, the following painters: Benton, Blanch, 
Bowling, Bywaters, Castellon, Curry, Dehn, Fiene, Ganso, Gold- 
thwaite, Hogue, Hunter, Georgina Klitgaard, Kent, Lockwood, 
Mattson, Mechau, and Marsh. Fee, 3 weeks: $150. 


“WHAT IS A BUILDING?” 


Prepared and assembled by Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr., of the Addison 
Gallery, Andover. The first section covers such subjects as The 
Wall and the Roof, The Post and Lintel, The Cantilever, The Arch 
and the Vault, and The Structure Becomes Design. The second 
section illustrates a single house and how one architect, Carl Koch, 
answers twelve questions posed by an intelligently curious observer 
who wants to see buildings. 


Section |: “Structure in Architecture.” (9 plywood panels, 3 x 5 
Feet; 1 box, 2958 pounds. Fee: $25.) 


Section Il: ““How to See a Building.”’ (12 plywood panels, 4 x 6 
feet, with diagrams and labels; 2 small models, 5 boxes, 800 pounds. 
Fee: $45.) 


SCULPTURES BY NUNEZ DEL PRADO 
OF BOLIVIA 


(Circulated under the auspices of the American Association of 
University Women.) An exhibition of 23 small sculptures in terra 
cotta and wood by the Bolivian sculptor. Most of the pieces 
interpret legends, rites, and dances of the Indians, but portrait 
heads and animal sculptures are also included. Miss del Prado’s 
work has been exhibited in Bolivia, Peru, Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, 
and the United States. Fee, 3 weeks: $50. 


For further information address: 


Miss Helen H. Cambell, Exhibition Secretary 


The AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 
Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Beal; Chairman for Sculpture, Cornelia Van A. Chapin, Member 
of the Board of Directors of the Sculptors Guild; Relations with 
the Government, Henry Billings. 

The organizations composing the Council are as follows: Allied 
Artists of America, American Artists Congress, New York Chapter 
of the American Artists Professional League, American Society 
of Miniature Painters, American Water Color Society, An American 
Group, Mural Artists Guild of United Scenic Artists, National 
Academy of Design, National Association of Women Artists, Na: 
tional Sculpture Society, National Society of Mural Painters, New 
York Society of Women Artists, Sculptors Guild, Society of Amer: 
ican Etchers, Federation of Modern Painters and Sculptors, United 
American Artists, Alumni Association of the American Academy 


Hyman Bloom: Jew with the Torah. Oil, 1940. Lent by the artist to the 
Modern Museum’s exhibition, Americans 1942, on view to March & 


in Rome, Municipal Art Society of New York, New York Chapte1 
of the American Institute of Architects, New York Chapter of the 
American Society of Landscape Architects, Architectural League 
of New York. The present group consolidates two preceding units— 
the National Art Council for Defense and the Artists Societies for 
Defense. 

At the meeting the newly formed Artists Council for Victory 
passed the following resolutions: 

“Whereas, The United States has suddenly been plunged into a 
war that threatens the very foundations of civilization, and 

“Whereas, The highly organized aggressor nations can be success- 
fully combatted only by superior organization, reinforced by the 
voluntary and spontaneous efforts of a free people in the utiliza- 


ion of all of their abilities as developed by free institutions, and 
“Whereas, The members of the artistic professions, by virtue of 


ARTISTS 


heir training and experience, have developed qualities of imagina- For Everyone 
ion and technical abilities that can be of service—not only in their 


usual fields—but also in many activities connected with the military 
. . . . . e 
preparations of the land, sea and air forces, with defense industries Gree 
. . . “y° . e e t e 
ind planning boards, as well as with civilian protection and 


morale, and »..... CONNECTICUT 


“Whereas, These artists are desirous of fulfilling their duties as 


sitizens and of placing their services at the disposal of their country 


REVINGTON ARTHUR 
LANDSCAPE PAINTER 


USES 


n the most effective manner, therefore be it 
“Resolved, That the artistic professions represented by delegates 


SCHMINCKE 


ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 


MADE IN U. S.A. 


REVINGTON ARTHUR is a native of Glen- 
brook, Connecticut, where he still has his 
studio. Since he first exhibited in the Carnegie 
International in 1931, he has been represented 
in some of America’s most famous national 
exhibitions, such as those of the Corcoran 
Gallery, Cincinnati, Brooklyn and Springfield 
Museums, World's Fair N. Y. 1939, etc. 
He is President of the Silvermine Guild of 
Artists. Next month will find his one-man show 
of oils at the Babcock Galleries, 38 East 57th 
Street, N. Y. C. 


Noted for the unusual brilliance of his land- 
scapes, which have received the unanimous 
praise of the most exacting critics, Mr. Arthur 
writes— 


‘I! know of no other artists’ color that 
excels Grumbacher Finest Oil Colors, in 
brilliancy, luminosity, and permanency,” 


council for Victory, and be it further 
“Resolved, That this Council be empowered to organize and Ik (hue 
e 


lack Levine: The Passing Scene. Oil on celotex, 1941. Lent by the 
Yowntown Gallery to the Museum of Modern Art’s current exhibition 


rom the societies noted above unite in the formation of the Artists 


fficially to represent the membership of these constituent societies 
ind that of any other artistic societies whose members, through 
TORTS al Aiea aa haa ialalaea ieee Se ae OBTAINABLE AT YOUR FAVORITE DEALER 
yatriotic motives, desire to join and are admitted by the Council, 
ind be it further " 
“Resolved, That the Council be instructed to place itself and the M G R U M B A G }- E R 
nembership it represents at the disposal of the Government of the 
: ‘ieee ae Brushes, Colors, and A\rtists’ Material 
United States to make fully effective the talents and abilities of ’ 1 


he artistic professions in the prosecution of the war and in the 470 West 34th Street. New York, N. ¥ 
, bd he 


protection of the country.” 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
ACADEMY OF THE 


Shine Meh 


(Est. 1805.) 


Painting, sculpture (stone cutting), illustra- 


First fine arts school in America. Complete pro- 
fessional training. 
tion, mural painting. Also, coordinated course with University of 
Pennsylvania, B.F.A. and M.F.A. degrees. 


Distinguished faculty. 


Scholarships, other 


prizes. Catalog. 


HENRY T. HOTZ, Jr., Curator 
Broad & Cherry Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 


OS TO N @ Painting e fresco * 
B e drawing @ anatomy 

e sculpture e@ perspective 

e design e advertising 


MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


or ART 


BUY DEFENSE BONDS 


e silversmithing e jewelry 


tuition and traveling scholarships 


illustrated catalogue 228 fenway *& 


SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
98th Year. Design, illustration, interior decoration, 
fashion arts, fine arts, advertising. Teacher Training: 
B.F.A. degree. Puppetry & stage craft, jewelry, pot- 
tery. Day, evening, Saturday. Residences. Oldest 
school of art applied to industry. CaTALoc. 


1330 N. BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Artist 


Skilled Hands of Fine Craftsmen 


eyo 


STANDARD ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Official Photo-Engravers to the MAGAZINE OF ART 


1214 Nineteenth St. N. W., Washington, D. C. ; 
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(Continued from page 79) 
War and the Artist Once More 


WHILE WE ARE thinking about what artists can do in wartime, it is 
interesting to recall that Albrecht Diirer in 1527 first reduced to a 
written theory the system of defense by bastions, an Italian inven- 
tion. It is a fact acknowledged by military historians that Diirer’s 
suggested improvements led up to Vauban’s method. Then to cite 
one, among countless other instances of artists’ usefulness to their 
communities in times of stress, we turn to Michelangelo. In 1529 
what we can term the War Department of Florence issued the fol. 
lowing order placing the artist in charge of the construction and 
fortification of the city walls: 

“Considering the genius and practical attainments of Michelan. 
gelo di Lodovico Buonarroti, our citizen, and knowing how excel. 
lent he is in architecture, beside his other most singular talents in 
the liberal arts, by virtue whereof the common consent of men re: 
gards him as unsurpassed by any masters of our times; and, more: 
over, being assured that in love and affection toward the country 
he is the equal of any other good and loyal burgher; bearing in 
mind, too, the labor he has undergone and the diligence he has dis: 
played, gratis and of his free will, in the said work (of fortification) 
up to this day; and wishing to employ his industry and energies 
to the like effect in future; we, of our motion and initiative, de 
appoint him to be governor and procurator general over the con 
struction and fortification of the city walls, as well as every other 
sort of defensive operation and munition for the town of Florence 
for one year certain, beginning with the present date; adding 
thereto full authority over all persons in respect to the said work 
of reparation or pertaining to it.” (From The Life of Michelangelc 
Buonarroti by John Addington Symonds. ) 

To indicate the full picture, it is worth recalling that in Florence 
at the time, even in a state of siege, some of its greatest creative 
accomplishments were quietly going ahead. For example, Vasar 
emphatically states that Michelangelo, in the midst of his serious 
duties, found time to work secretly on the Medicean monuments 


The Arts During and After 


A DETAILED STUDY of the many ways in which craftsmen, artists 
and related specialists can serve the nation was written as lons 
ago as February, 1941, by Milton S. Fox, a member of the staf 
at the Cleveland Museum of Art and the Cleveland School of Art 
Taking military, industrial, and civilian needs, war and post-war 
Mr. Fox considers with great thoroughness everything that the 
artist or the technician might do to help. Painters, sculptors, illus 
trators, city planners, window display men, specialists in lighting 
independent motion picture makers, and cartoonists are but a fev 
of the classifications into which he divides the various groups 0: 
specialists. Mr. Fox suggests specific opportunities for the members 
of each group. 

In preparing his documented study, he has examined and analyzed 
the evidence supplied by this war, before we entered it, and by the 
last war. He recommends “the mobilization of artistic skills and 
facilities throughout the country for both local and national serv 
ice.” He emphasizes “the need to prepare students in art school: 
of all sorts for whatever artistic services the nation may require 
now and in the near future.” 

Map-making, sculptural relief maps, dioramas, the broad uses 01 
art in relation to military psychology, military instruction through 
visual aids and other uses of art, art for the enhancement of camps 
and quarters, exhibitions of art for morale and propaganda pur. 
poses, are some of the headings in the military division of Mr. 
Fox’s study. A corresponding exhaustiveness is seen in the author’s 
investigation of industrial and commercial uses of artistic abilities. 
He also discusses work morale and efficiency. Finally, after review- 
ing post-war needs he concludes with a summary of what he be- 
lieves should be the training of the artist in relation to war and 
defense. 

Copies of this outline of the many different kinds of work which 

(Continued on page 83) 


STEUBEN GLASS 


A DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN ACHIEVEMENT 
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Steuben Glass has executed designs by The Cincinnati Urn Steuben Glass has been exhibited at 
Thomas Benton Marie Laurencin The Fine Art Society, London, Paris 
Muirhead Bone Aristide Maillol Designed for the Society of the Cincinnati, Exposition of 1937,the Metropolitan 
Jean Cocteau Paul Manship descendants of the military order of George SEES NO or ase 

; : . hi eR i portant museums. ... Examples of 
Salvador Dali Henri Matisse Washington’s officers, upon the occasion of erben Clreireidihe permanent 
Andre Derain Georgia O'Keeffe the triennial meeting of the Society in 1941. collections of the Metropolitan 
Peter Hurd Jose Maria Sert Museum, the Victoria and Albert 
Leon Kroll Grant Wood Museum, London,and many others. 


Many new designs are on display in the famous Steuben Shop 


FIFTH AVENUE AND FIFTY-SIXTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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The Japanese attack on the United States instantly changed 


our trend of thought in this country. 


Before that attack some of us thought in terms of “I’’, others 
in terms of ‘“‘we’’. Neither of those terms expresses our feelings 
today. 


“Tl” represents only one person. 
“We” may mean only two or a few persons. 


Our slogan now is WE-ALL, which means every loyal individ- 
ual in the United States. 


We are facing a long, hard job, but when the United States 
decides to fight for a cause, it is in terms of WE-ALL, and 
nothing can or will stop us. 


President Roosevelt, our Commander-in-Chief, can be certain 
that WE-ALL are back of him, determined to protect our country, 
our form of government, and the freedoms which we cherish. 


President, 


International Business Machines Corporation 


(Continued from page 80) 

people trained in art or craftsmanship could undertake are ayail- 
able at the Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland, Ohio. They are 
to be circulated among the art schools of the country. 


Portland Museum Mobilizes Oregon Artists 


THE PORTLAND ART MUSEUM (Oregon) has established an arts 
bureau, with a view to using the capabilities and training of the 
artists of Oregon to the best advantage in the present emergency. 
The bureau will act as clearing house for all artists interested in 
contributing their services in whatever ways are found most useful 
to national defense and the war effort. The announcement states 
that by artists “we here mean, in Oregon, not only painters and 
sculptors, but also musicians, dancers, actors, and teachers of art.” 
Fields of usefulness contemplated include intelligence service; 
public information; propaganda; camouflage; civilian, as well as 
army and navy morale; the designing of uniforms, machines, post- 
ers, and equipment; and the therapeutic care of the wounded. 
The bureau will prepare and keep up to date a complete file of 
data on the training, capability, and availability of the individual 
artists, so that their talents may be utilized with efficiency and 
dispatch. 


New Art Page in Chicago 


THE NEW AMERICAN ART ANNUAL lists some two hundred and fifty 
newspapers in this country which either run regular art pages or 
occasionally feature art news. To this list must now be added the 
Chicago Sun, which every Saturday devotes a full page to art. 
The aim of its art critic, Miss Alice Bradley, is to bring artists 
into closer contact with the public, to encourage an open forum 
of public opinion, and to avoid any hint of preciousness in her re- 
views. The paper is cooperating by providing generous-sized repro- 
ductions of good quality. 

While art is still treated like a step-child by the newspapers, an 
enterprise of this kind is highly encouraging. Art pages, where they 
exist at all, are beginning to assume the aspects of miniature art 
magazines, well illustrated and not confined to long-winded opinions 
or esthetic dissertations by one individual. If this trend can be en- 
couraged now, newspaper editors will be wakened to the fact that 
art can be news even when it is not pinned to the tail of some 
sensational story. And they will find that pages such as these are 
welcomed by the general public. 


Kinley Memorial Fellowship 


RECEIVED TOO LATE for inclusion in our regular section for fellow- 
ships and scholarships is the announcement that candidates will 
now be considered for the Kate Neal Kinley Memorial Fellowship. 
The Fellowship is for $1,000, to be used by the recipient for ad- 
vanced study in the fine arts. It is open to graduates of the College 
of Fine and Applied Arts of the University of Illinois and to gradu- 
ates of similar institutions of equal educational standing whose 
principal or major studies have been in music (all branches), art 
(all branches), or architecture (design or history). Applicants 
should not be over twenty-four years of age on June 1, 1942, al- 
though in the case of very promising candidates this provision may 
be waived. Candidates proposing to do creative work in art, music, 
or architecture must file with the Committee examples of their 
work. Those proposing to study in the “executive or interpretative 
fields of music” must submit to an examination held at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, May 30, 1942. Candidates wishing to make historical 
studies in art, music, or architecture must either submit evidence of 
accomplishment or outline preparation and proposed work. The 
period of study is for one academic year (ten months) upon a pro- 
gram approved by the Committee. Applications should reach the 
Committee not later than May 1, 1942. Requests for blanks and 
instructions should be addressed to Dean Rexford Newcomb, Col- 
lege of Fine and Applied Arts, Room 110, Architecture Building, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, [linois. 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


PICTURE BOOKS 


Each with Introduction and 20 plates 


from the collections of the Museum 


American Chippendale Furniture 
The American Wing 
Ancient Egyptian Jewelry 
Chinese Jewelry 
Chinese Paintings 
The Christmas Story in Art 
Early American Glass 
Early Greek Art 
Egyptian Statues & Statuettes 
XVIII Century Costume 


Eminent Americans 
Gardens as Illustrated in Prints 
Greek and Etruscan Jewelry 
Historical Arms and Armor 
Winslow Homer 
Islamic Pottery of the Near East 
Italian Bronze Statuettes 
Italian Renaissance Sculpture 
Japanese Illustrated Books 
Mediaeval Jewelry 
Mediaeval Sculptures of 
the Virgin and Child 


Near Eastern Jewelry 
Persian Miniatures 
The Private Life of the Egyptians 
Renaissance Jewelry 
Roman Art 
Roman Portraits, I and II 
Sculptures by Barye 
Sculpture in Arms and Armor 

The Unicorn Tapestries 

Views of the Museum 

and The Cloisters 


Price 25 cents each plus postage 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
Fifth Avenue & 82d Street, New York, N. Y. 
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FEBRUARY-MARCH EXHIBITIONS 


This list includes temporary shows, not permanent displays in galleries and museums 


ALBANY, N. Y¥. Albany Institute: Can America be 
Bombed? to Feb. 28. 

ANDOVER, MASS. Addison Gallery: Marine Hosp. 
Comp. Water Colors (AFA); to Feb. 18. 

John-Esther Gallery: Andover Artists; to Mar. 2. R. I. 


School of Design Students; from Mar. 4. 

APPLETON, WIS. Lawrence College: Berenice Abbot 
Photographs. Making of Sculpture; to Feb. 21. Paul 
Gilbert Photographs; Feb. 21-Mar, 7. Omar Dengo 
Caricatures. Madison Architecture; from Mar. 7. 

ATHENS, O. Ohio Univ.: Cleveland Photographers; Feb. 
15-28. Ohio Printmakers; from Mar. 1. 

ATLANTA, GA. High Museum: Southern 
Lg. Water Colors & Graphic Art. 

AUBURN, N. Y. Cayuga Museum: J. J. Lankes Wood- 
cuts; to Feb. 28. : 

AURORA, N. Y. Wells College: Kathe Kollwitz Prints 
(AFA); to Feb. 16. 

AUSTIN, TEX. Univ. of Tex.: Wood Sculptures (AFA) ; 
from Mar. 8. 

BALTIMORE, MD. Museum of Art: Baltimore Water 
Color Club Ann’l; to Mar. 1. Ben Silbert Memorial; 
to Feb. 22. Solomon Sokol Prints; to Mar. 13. 

Walters Gallery: Bookbinding; to Mar. 1. Mesopotamian 
Seals; from Mar. 1. 

BATON ROUGE, LA. La. Art Commission: Soldier-Artists 
(AFA); to Feb. 22. Portraits of Children (AFA); from 
Mar, 8. 

BETHLEHEM, PA. Lehigh Univ.: Marine Hosp. Comp. 
Water Colors (AFA); from Mar. 1. 

BINGHAMTON, N. ¥. Museum of Fine Arts: American 
Illustrators; to Feb. 28. Guido Horvath; from Mar. 1. 

BLOOMINGTON, IND. Ind. Univ.: Aaron Bohrod; to 
Feb. 24. 

BOSTON, MASS. Guild of Boston Artists: Nelly Little- 
hale Murphy Memorial; Feb. 16-28. Ture Bengtz; from 
Mar. 2. 

Grace Horne: 
16-Mar. 7. 

Institute of Modern Art: Abstract Painting; to Feb. 28. 

Museum of Fine Arts: Contemp. Am, Expressionists; from 
Feb. 16, 

BRADENTON, FLA. Memorial Pier 
Co. Art Lg. Ann’l; Feb. 15-Mar. 1. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. Albright Art Gallery: Thorne Rooms. 
Buffalo Soc. of Artists; to Feb. 28. Patteran; from 
Mar. 1. Art in the Home. 

BUTTE, MONT. Art Center: WPA Artists; to Feb. 28. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. Fogg Museum: Hassam, La Farge, 
Sargent. 19th & 20th Century French. 15th-18th Century 
Graphic Art. 18th Century English Silver. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. Mint Museum: British Artists in 
Service Prints; to Feb. 28. Defense Textiles. Archi- 
tecture; from Mar. 1. 

CHICAGO, ILL. Art Institute: Henri Rousseau; to Feb. 
23. 

Club Woman’s Bureau, Mandel Bros.: Swedish-Am. Ann’l; 
to Feb. 19. Bohemian Arts Club; from Feb. 21. 

Kuh Gallery: Keck Water Colors. Viviano Sculpture; to 
Feb. 21. Elliot Porter Photographs; from Feb. 23. 

CINCINNATI, O. Art Museum: Art of India. Local 
Crafters; to Feb. 22. Daumier Prints; to Mar. 1. Local 
Artists & Craftsmen Ann’l; from Feb. 28. 

CLAREMONT, CALIF. Pomona College: Tucson Water- 
color Club; to Feb. 27. New Forms from New Materials; 
from Mar. 1. 

CLEARWATER, FLA. 4rt 


States Art 


Richard Bassett & Wm. F. Draper; Feb. 


Gallery: Manatee 


Museum: Artists Members; 
to Feb. 20. Contemp. Am. Painting Ann’l: from Feb. 24. 

CULVER, IND. Military Acad.: Stage Design (AFA); 
Feb. 20-Mar. 7. 

DALLAS, TEX. Museum of Fine Arts: Fitzpatrick Car- 
toons; to Feb. 21. Classic to Romantic; to Feb. 22. 
Public Housing in U. S.; to Feb. 28. Contemp. Figure 
Paintings. Early Prints; from Feb. 22. 

DAVENPORT, IOWA. Municipal Gallery: Univ. of Tl. 


Faculty; to Feb. 22. Am. Printed Cottons; Feb. 15- 
March 8. 

DAYTON, O. Art Institute: Industrial Design. Cleveland 
Ceramics; to Feb. 28. Sheets, Knee, Cowles Water 
Colors. Van Gogh; from Mar. 1. 

DECATUR, ILL. Art Institute: Marine Hosp. Comp. 


Water Colors; Feb. 16-Mar. 1. Portraits; from Mar. 1. 

DELAWARE, O. Ohio Wesleyan: Smith Johnson; to Feb. 
24. Dunbar Beck, Kenneth Hudson, Emerson Burkhart; 
from Mar. 1. 

DENVER, COLO. Art Museum: Victor Higgins Water 
Colors. Muriel Sibell Water Colors & Drawings; to 
Feb. 28. Tom Loftin Johnson; from Mar. 1. 

DETROIT, MICH. Institute of Arts: Housing & City 
Planning; to Feb. 28. Marine Paintings; from Mar. 1, 

DES MOINES, IA. Art Center: Finnish Glass & Pottery; 
to Feb. 25. Kady Faulkner, Dwight Kirsch, Leonard 
Thiessen; Feb. 17-28. 

ELMIRA, N. Y. Arnot Art Gallery: Salmagundi 
to Feb. 28. Arms Etchings; from Mar. 1, 

EMPORIA, KAN. State College: Corcoran Bienn’] Group 
(AFA); from Mar. 4. 

EVANSVILLE, IND. Museum of Fine Arts & History: 
Whitney Ann’l Group (AFA); to Feb. 22. Industrial 
Art; from Mar. 1. 

FLINT, MICH. Institute of Arts; Am. Water Colors; to 
Feb. 24. 


Club; 
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FT. WAYNE, IND. Art Museum: Ind. Soc. of Print- 
makers; to Feb. 28. Zorach Water Colors & Sculptures; 
Liebes Textiles; from Mar. 1. 


GREAT FALLS, MONT. Jr. Lg.: Delta Phi Delta 
(AFA) ; Feb. 16-28. 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. Wash. Co. Museum: Cumberland 


Valley Artists’ Ann’l; to Feb, 28. Photography Ann’l; 
from Mar. 4. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 
Women Painters; to Feb. 22. 
Feb. 24. 

HOUSTON, TEX. 
Ann’l; to Mar. 1. 

JACKSONVILLE, ILL. MacMurray College: An Ameri- 
can Group (AFA); from Mar. 1. 

Strawn Art Gallery: Corcoran Bienn’] Group; to Feb. 22. 

KALAMAZOO, MICH. Institute of Arts: Textiles. Local 
Art; to Mar. 1. Dutch Masters; from Mar. 1. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. Art Institute: Midwestern Artists’ 
Ann’l; from Mar. 1. 

Nelson Gallery: Josef Albers. 
Mar. l. 

LAWRENCE, KAN. Thayer Museum: Wood Sculptures 
(AFA); to Feb. 22. Calif. Water Color Soc.; to Feb. 28. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. Dalzell Hatfield: Viaminck; to 
Feb. 28. Rivera, Tamayo; from Mar. 1. 

Foundation of Western Art: Ann’l No. Calif. Water Colors; 
to Mar. 7. 

Los Angeles County Museum: Ideal Community. Dan 
Lutz; to Feb. 28. Calif. Water Color Soc. Ann’l; to 
Mar. 8. James Patrick; from Mar. 1. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. Speed Memorial: 
colniana; to Feb. 28. 

LYNCHBURG, VA. Lynchburg College: Eastern Artists’ 
Water Colors (AFA); to Feb. 22. 

MADISON, WIS. Wis. Union: Modern 
Mar. 7. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. Currier Gallery: Nat’] Assn. of 
Women Artists. S. Byron Stone; to Feb. 28. British 
Artists in Service Prints. Textile Screen Print Process. 
Lilian Miller Color Block Prints; from Mar, 1, 

MASSILLON, O. Massillon Museum: Albert Pels. F. J. 
Mulhaupt; to Feb. 28. Ohio Water Color Soc. Am. 
Primitives; from Mar. 1. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. Brooks 


Wadsworth Atheneum: Hartford 
Atheneum Ann’l; from 


Museum of Fine Arts: Houston Artists’ 


Whistler Prints; Feb. 15- 


Cartoons. _Lin- 


Furniture; to 


Memorial: Z. Sepeshy; to 


Feb. 28. Through the Am. Landsep. (AFA); from 
Mar. I. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. Olin Library: Etching from 


16th Century; to Feb, 28. 

MIDDLETOWN, DEL. St. Andrew’s School: Color Prints 
for Children (AFA); Feb. 15-28. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. Art Institute: Milwaukee Group; to 


Feb. 28. Picasso; from Feb. 20. 
Milwaukee-Downer College: Maya Paintings (AFA); from 
Mar. 1. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Institute of Arts: Lace; to Mar. 
6. Andre de Segonzac; from Feb. 14. 

University Gallery: Wooden House in America. 
Bldg. Poster Design; to Feb. 26. 
ings. Sculpture & Constructions. 
Water Colors; from Mar. 2. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. Art Museum: 
Local Portraits & Prints; to Feb. 22. 

MUSKEGON, MICH. JHackley Art Gallery: 
Artists’ Ann’l; to Feb. 28. Scandinavian 
Arts; from Mar. 1, 

NEWARK, N. J. Artists of Today: Murray Kusanobu; to 
Feb. 21. James Carlin; Feb. 23-Mar. 7. Catherine 
Lamb; from Mar. 9. 

Newark Museum: Photography; to Mar. 1. Decorative Arts. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. Yale Art Gallery: Société Anonyme 
Coll. Pagan Imagery in Renaissance Art; to Feb. 23. 
150 Yrs. of Australian Art; from Mar, 1. 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 4. C. A., 26 W. 8: William Gropper; 


Regional 
Non-Objective Paint- 
Marine Hosp. Comp. 


Helen Habberstad. 


Muskegon 
Decorative 


to Feb. 28. Harry Sternberg; from Mar. 1. 
Am.-British Art Center, 44 W. 56: Defense Posters; to 
Feb. 26. N. Y. Soc. of Women Artists; from Mar. 1. 


Am. Fine Arts Galleries, 215 W. 57: Lorillard Art Club; 
to Feb. 22. 

Argent, 42 W. 57: Florence Millar Water Colors. Jean 
Lucas; to Feb. 21. Edith Marsden Water Colors. Ida 
Day Degen Sculpture; Feb. 23-Mar. 7. Nat’l Assn. of 
Women Artists Sculpture; from Mar. 9. 

Artists’ Gallery, 113 W. 13: M. Golucov; 
Feiga Blumberg; Feb. 17-Mar. 2. 

Associated American Artists, 711 5th Ave.: Frederic Taubes; 
to Mar. 2. Angelo di Benedetto; Feb. 20-Mar. 10. 

Bignou, 32 E. 57: Dufy & Lureat Painting & Gouaches; to 
Feb. 21. 19th Century French; from Feb. 23. 

Bland, 45 E, 57: Early American Prints & Paintings; to 
Feb. 28. 

Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Pkwy: Mount & Quidor. Modern 
Drawings; to Mar. 1. 

Buchholz, 32 E, 57: Jacques Lipchitz Sculptures; to Feb. 
14. Andre Masson; from Feb. 17. 

Buffa, 58 W. 57: Wm. Singer, Jr. 

Carstairs, 11 E, 57: Dufy Paintings & Water Colors; to 
Feb. 28. 

Collectors of Am. Art, 38 W. 57: Group; to Feb. 28. 

Cooper Union Museum, Cooper Sq.: Hispano-Am, Fabrics; 
to Feb. 21. 

Downtown, 43 E. 51: Julian Levy; to Feb. 28. 


to Feb. 16. 


Drey, 11 E. 57: 14th-20th Century Paintings. 
Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57: 19th Century French; to Feb. 28 
Paul Lewis Clemens; from Mar. 2. j 
Eggleston, 161 W. 57: Contemp. Group; to Feb. 28. . 
Ferargil, 63 E, 57: James Guy; to Feb, 21. Charles Cagle: 
Feb. 15-29. ; 
Fifteen, 37 W. 57: Chas. H. Pepper: to Feb, 21. 
Paintings & Sculpture; to Feb. 28. ; 
Gallery of Modern Art, 18 E. 57: Dufy & Vlaminck; te 
Feb. 28. 19th & 20th Century French; from Mar. 1. 

Harlow, Keppel, 670 5th Ave.: Northern Engravers of 
Renaissance; to Feb, 28. 

Kelekian, 20 E. 57: Classical Art; to Feb. 28. 

Kennedy, 785 5th Ave.: Early 19th Century Aquatints. 
Contemp. Am. Printmakers; to Feb. 28. Arms; from 
Mar. 1. 

Kleemann, 38 E. 57: Elliot Orr; to Feb. 28. 
from Mar. 1. 

Knoedler, 14 E. 57: W. Thoeny; to Feb. 27. 

Kraushaar, 730 5th Ave.: Guy Péne du Bois; to Feb. 21. 
Am. Drawings; from Feb. 23. { 

Julien Levy, 11 E. 57: Eugene Berman Mural Panel & 
Drawings; to Feb. 28. John Atherton; from Mar. 3. 

Lilienfeld, 21 E. 57: Holmead Phillips; to Mar. 7. Etienne 
Ret.; from Mar. 10. 

Macbeth, 11 E. 57: Olin Dows Water Colors & Pastels; 
to Feb. 14. Cory Kilvert Water Colors; Feb. 16-28. 
Mayer, 41 E. 57: Beatrice Cuming; to Feb. 28. Jewett 
Campbell; from Mar. 1. . 
McDonald, 665 5th Ave.: Robert Nanteuil Engraved Por- 

traits. 

Metropolitan Museum, 5th Ave. & 82: Appreciation of the 
Arts; from Feb. 1. Gallatin Greek Vases; from Feb. 23. 
Prints by Piranesi. Rembrandt Paintings, Prints, Draw- 
ings. 

Milch, 108 W. 57: American Artists; to Feb. 28. 

Morton, 130 W. 57: Oliver Chaffee; to Feb. 21. 
Feb. 23-Mar. 9. 

Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53: Dance in Movement; 
to Mar. 1. Americans 1942. The Artists’ New York. 
Museum of The City of New York, 5th Ave. at 103: Danc- 
ing Through Two Centuries, 1740-1940; from Feb. 11. 
New York Historical Society, 170 Central Pk. W.: Meet 

Mr. Lincoln; to Mar, 8. 

Estelle Newman, 66 W. 55: Joseph Newman; to Feb. 14. 
Group; Feb. 16-28. 

Nierendorf, 18 E. 57: Klee. Art from the Seven Seas. 

Passedoit, 121 E. 57: John Rood Sculpture; to Feb. 14. 
Alice Tenney; Feb. 16-28. 


t 


Contemp, 


Louis Bosa; 


Group; 


Perls, 32 E. 58: Reginald Wilson; to Feb. 14. Darrel 
Austin Paintings & Drawings: from Feb. 16. 
Pinacotheca, 20 W. 58: A. F. Levinson; to Feb. 21. 


Walter Quit; from Feb. 22. 

Primitive Arts, 54 Greenwich Ave.: Am. 
Primitives; to Mar. 1. 

Reed, 46 W. 57: Lavinia Hawkes; to Feb. 20. 
Lissim Paintings & Theatre Designs; from Mar. 1. 

Rehn, 683 5th Ave.: Contemp. Am. 

Riverside Museum, 310 Riverside Dr.: Latin-Am. Posters; 
to Feb. 22. The Bombshell Group; from Mar. 1. 

Marie Sterner, 9 E. 57: Am. Paintings & Sculpture; to 
Feb. 28. 

Studio Guild, 130 W. 57: Helen Haughton; 
Alice Bevin; Feb. 16-28. 

Uptown, 249 West End Ave.: Contemp. Am, Water Colors 
& Drawings; to Feb. 28. 


& European 


Lissim 


to Feb. 14. 


Vendome, 23 W. 56: Howard Claney; to Feb. 14. Groups; 
from Feb. 16. 

Wells, 65 E. 57: Early Chinese Art. 

Weyhe, 794 Lexington Ave.: Animal Drawings, Prints, 


Sculpture, Photographs; to Feb. 28. 

Whitney Museum, 10 W. 8: History of Am. Water Colors; 
to Feb. 25. Am, Prints. Contemp. Am. Sculpture; from 
Mar. 3. 

Wildenstein, 19 E. 64: Rockwell Kent; to Feb. 28. 

Willard, 32 E. 57: Donald Forbes: to Feb. 14. 
Masson: from Feb. 17. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. Delgado Museum: Silk Screen 
Prints; to Feb. 24. Edward Schoenberger; to Feb. 28. 
Portraits of Children (AFA); to Mar. 1. Art Assn. of 
N. O. Ann’l; from Mar. 8. 

Dillard Univ.: Kathe Kollwitz Prints (AFA); from Mar. 1. 

NORFOLK, VA. Norfolk Museum: What is a Bldg.? 
(AFA); Feb, 8-22. 

NGRMAL, ILL. Ill. State Normal Univ.: Creative Art of 
Am. Negro; to Feb. 22. 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
& Miro; to Feb. 28, 

OAKLAND, CALIF. drt 
from Mar, 1. 

Mills College: Am. Drawings & Water Colors; from Feb- 
15. 

OMAHA, NEB. Joslyn Memorial: Am. Glass; to Feb. 28. 
Indian Art; from Feb. 19. Creative Art of Am. Negro 
(AFA); from Mar. 1. 

OSHKOSH, WIS. Public Museum: Southern Artists” 
Water Colors; to Feb. 28. Walt Disney; from Mar. 1. 
OLIVET, MICH. Olivet College: Old Master Drawings. 
13th-16th Century Manuscript Leaves; to Feb. 16. Durer 
Prints; Feb. 16-Mar. 2. Foreign Textiles; from Mar. 2. 
OXFORD, MISS. Art Gallery: Lines that Live; Feb. 18- 

Mar. 1. 


Andre 


Smith College Museum: Dali 


Gallery: Ann’] Oil Painting; 


ANTIQUITIES AND NUMISMATICS, INC. 


30 WEST 54 STREET, NEW YORK 
WORKS OF ART 


EGYPTIAN e GREEK e ROMAN 


ORIENTAL 
HIR ( [| MEDIAEVAL e RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 


DRAWINGS e PRINTS 


Qld Ch ister East onl blurs 
Oeleol oA 


PIERO TOZZI 


32 East 57th Street, New York 


DURAND-RUEL 


Established 1803 


12 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


Oils and Drawings 
q 


BEATRICE CUMING 


February 2-21 


GUY MAYER GALLERY ¢ “{EASU 37 STREET 


ARS ANTIQUA 


Works oF ArT 
PaInTINGS ‘TAPESTRIES 


TEXTILES ScuULPTURES 


32, East 57TH STREET, NEw York 
PLaza 3-9188 


NIERENDORF 


Permanent Exhibition 1942: PAUL KLEE 


Works by Albers, Braque, Chagall, Derain, Feininger, Hofer, 
Kandinsky, Léger, Lehmbruck, Maillol, Marc, Ozenfant, Picasso 


EXHIBITION: ART FROM THE 7 SEAS: 


Chinese + Indian + Egyptian + Coptic + Etruscan 
Persian + Mediaeval + African + Pre-Columbian 


TSE ANS eso 7 ee NE Weey ORK 


The Gladstone Hotel through its distinc- 
tion and charm 1s the choice of American 
and European Connoisseurs of Art and 
Good Living. It is within walking dis- 
tance of all Art Galleries, Exhibitions, 
Auction Rooms, leading Shops and 
Theatres 


Single $4.00, $4.50, $5.00 
Double $6.00, $7.00, $8.00 
Suites $8.00, $12.00 

Every room with bath. 


Official Hotel Headquarters of The College 


Art Association of America 


ote ac stone 
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PARKERSBURG, W. VA. Fine Arts Center: Calif. ROSWELL, N. M. Art Center: Textile Print Processes; Hilton & Dorothy Leech. William & Irene Tracy Pottery 
Watercolor Soc. Fred Dreher Batiks; to Feb. 28. Pho- Feb. 17-Mar. 10. & Ceramics: to Feb. 21. Members’ Ann’l; from Feb. 25. 
tography Ann’l; from Mar. 1. SACRAMENTO, CALIF. Crocker Art Gallery: Peter SCRANTON, PA.: Everhart Museum: Art of Weaving; to 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. Art Alliance: de Creeft Sculp- Takal Drawings. Walt Kuhn. Dong Kingman Water Feb. 28. 
ture, Water Colors, Drawings; to Mar. 1. Paintings, Colors; to Feb. 28. Wuanita Smith Color Block Prints; SEATTLE, WASH. Art Museum: Thorne Rooms. Fay 
Water Colors, Photography, Decorative Objects. from Mar. 1. Chong; to Mar. 1. Leland Curtis. Northwest Print- 

Pa. Acad. of the Fine Arts: Painting & Sculpture Ann’l; ST. LOUIS, MO. City Museum: Am. Painting makers Ann’l. Uncommissioned Portraits (AFA); from 
to Mar. 1. Contemp. Mexican Graphic Art; to Feb. 28. Ann’l. Toulouse-Lautrec Lithographs; to Feb. 28. Isabey Mar. 6. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. Berkshire Museum: J. J. Lankes & Bonington Prints. Independent Artists of St. Louis; SHREVEPORT, LA. State Art Gallery: Don Brown; 
Woodeuts; to Feb. 28. from Mar. 1. Feb. 15-27. Lorena F. Atwood Water Colors: from 

PORTLAND, ME. Sweat Memorial: Tarkington Coll. of ST. PAUL, MINN. Gallery: War Posters; to Feb. 28. Mar. 1. 

Portraits; to Feb. 28. Ann’l; from Mar. 1. Twin City Artists; from Mar. 1. SIOUX CITY, IOWA. Art Center: Contemp. Prints; to 

PORTLAND, ORE. Art Museum: C. S. Price; to Feb. SALEM, ORE. drt Center: Making of Sculpture; from Feb. 28. Fay Chong Prints, Water Colors. Water 
28. Anti-Fascist Show; from Mar. 1. Feb. 27. Painting Technique; from Mar. 1. 

PRINCETON, N. J. Princeton Univ.: Arthur B. Carles. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. Art Center: George Vander SPRINGFIELD, ILL. State Museum: Frank King Car- 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. School of Design Museum: Foreign Attia NPE StOuies aril ay4 49g SI, Aloe toons; to Mar. 1. Luigi Kasimer Color Etchings. James 
Flags and Arts; to Feb. 28. Kirkland. Ohio Print Makers; from Mar. 1. O'Malley Water Colors; from Mar. 1. 


RACINE, WIS. Wustum Museum: British Architecture SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


(AFA); to Feb. 28. Currier & Ives Prints. Am. Wood 
Engraving; from Mar. 1. 
RICHMOND, VA. Museum of Fine Arts: Robert L. New- 


Fine Arts Gallery: Manuel 
Tolegian. James Couper Wright Water Colors. Contemp. 


Am. Paintings; to Feb. : Karl Drerup Enamels. Art 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. Museum of Fine Arts: 19th 
Century Conn. Valley Painters; to Feb. 28. Early 
Netherlandish Painters; from Feb. 9. 

Smith Art Gallery: Lotus Club; to Feb. 22. Embroidered 


i: a eat : ’ of Bronze Casting; from I nie Class We OreeENTe DasGelloPaintines: 
7 Pees tee to Feb. 27. Bienn’l SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. Museum of Art: Latin-Am. eho a aaatag Wall Decoration Porcelli Painting 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. Memorial Art Gallery: Claude Prints; to Feb. 22. Eugene Berman; to Mar. 10. Draw- SPRINGFIELD, MO. Art Museum: Prairie Water Color 
Bragdon Abstrations; to Feb. 22. Federal Housing. ing & Print Ann’l; Feb. 11-Mar. 10. Painters. Ozark Artists; to Feb. 28. Nina Shepherd; 
Photography. Design; from Feb. 27. SANTA FE, N. M. Museum of N. M.: Harrison Begay, from Mar. 3. 
ROCKFORD, ILL. Burpee Gallery: Soldier Art from Eric Barger, Charles Barrows, Water Colors; to Feb. 28. SYRACUSE, N. Y. Syracuse Univ.: Am. Illustrators 
Camps Grant & Custer; to Feb. 15. SARASOTA, FLA. Art Assn.: New England Artists. (AFA); to Feb. 22. 
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TOLEDO, O. Museum of Art: Decorative Arts. Ohio 
Water Colors; to Mar. 8. F 
TOPEKA, KAN. {rt Center: Textile Processes; Feb. 

14-Mar. 7. Group Water Colors; from Mar. 7. 


Washburn Munic. Univ.: Am. Drawings & Prints; to Feb. 
26. Marine Hosp. Comp. Water Colors; from Mar. 1. 
TULSA, OKLA. Philbrook Art Museum: Maya Paintings 
(AFA); to Feb. 28. Kraemer Kittridge Water Colors: 
to Feb. 28. 
UNIVERSITY, 


Students 


Keller. Art 
Modern 


ALA. Art Dept.: Lew 

Lg-; to Feb. 20. Federation of 
Painters & Sculptors; from Feb. 21. 

UNIVERSITY, LA. Dept. of Fine Art: Local Architects; 
Feb. 15-28. Albrizio; Mar. 1. 

UTICA, N. Y. Munson-Williams-Proctor: Artists of Utica 
& Central N. Y. Ann’l. Silk Screen Prints; to Mar. 10. 

WASHINGTON, D. €. Corcoran Gallery: Soc. of Wash. 
Artists & Soc. of Miniature Painters, Sculptors & 
Gravers Ann’l.; to Mar. 1. George Harding; from Feb. 


Conrad from 


Ceramics. H. V. Poor Water Colors & 

from Mar, 4. 

Howard Univ.: Baltimore Painters; 
sary Show; from Mar. 1. 

Smithsonian: Gerry Peirce Graphic Art; to Mar. 1. 
Mullen; to Feb. 27. to Mar. 1. 


Whyte Gallery: Aaron Sopher; from Feb. 16. 


21. Contemp. 
Drawings: 
to Feb. 28. Anniver- 
Buell 
Jades; 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. Norton Gallery: Old 
Masters; to Mar. J. 
WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. Lawrence Art Museum: 


Modern Drawings: to Feb. 22. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. Del. Art Center: Photography 
Salon; to Feb. 23. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 4rt Museum: Am. Painting, 


1930-1940; from Feb. 18. 


YGUNGSTOWN, O. Butler Art Institute: Ohio Print 


Makers. Washington & Lincoln Prints. Ceramics; to 
Feb. 28. Albert Pels. Polish Prints; from Mar. 1. 


WHERE TO EXHIBIT 


NATIONAL 


ANNUAL OF OIL: OAKLAND ART GALLERY 

Mar. 1-31. Oakland Art Gallery, Oakland, Calif. Open to 
American artists. Medium: oil. Three juries system. Cash 
prizes & medals. Work due Feb. 21. William H. Clapp, 


Director, Oakland Art Gallery, Oakland, Calif. 
14TH ANNUAL: NORTHWEST PRINTMAKERS, 
SEATTLE 


Mar. 4-Apr. 5. Seattle Art Museum. Open to all artists. 
Entry fee $1.00. Media: all print. Jury of selection & 
award. Purchase prizes. Entry cards & fee due Feb. 16; 
work Feb. 19. Wm. S. Gamble, Sec., Northwest Print- 


makers, 1514 Palm St., Seattle, Wash. 


75TH ANNUAL: AMERICAN WATER COLOR SO- 
CIETY 
Mar. 7-29. National Academy Galleries, New York City. 


Open to all artists. (Entry fee for non-members, 50 cents 
per picture.) Media: water color, pastel. Jury. Cash prizes 
and medal. Work due Feb. 26. Harry De Maine, Secre- 
tary, American Water Color Society, 3 East 89th St., New 
Mork Ne. Yi 


MEMBERS ANNUAL: 

ORLEANS 

March. Isaac Delgado Museum, New Orleans. Open to all 
artists, upon payment of membership fee. Media: oil, 
pastel, tempora, water color, etching, artistic crafts, 
sculpture, etc. Jury. Cash prizes. Entry cards & work due 
end of February. Horace Russ, Exhibition Chairman, Art 


ART ASSOCIATION OF NEW 


Association of New Orleans, Delgado Museum, New 
Orleans, La. 
41ST ANNUAL: NEW HAVEN PAINT & CLAY 
CLUB, INC. 

March. New Haven Library. Media: oil, water color, 
black & white. Jury. Purchase & cash prizes. Entry 


cards & work due Mar, 1. Elizabeth B. Robb, Secretary, 
66 Vista Terrace, New Haven, Conn. 


3RD ANNUAL: AMERICAN COLOR PRINT SOCIETY, 
PHILADELPHIA 
Mar. 25-Apr. ll. 


color 


Philadelphia 
print makers. 
Mar. 14; 


Print Club. Open to all 
Media: all color print. Jury. Entry 


ecards due work Mar. 16. Mary Mullineux, 


See’y, 11 W. Walnut Lane, Germantown, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
WASHINGTON WATER COLOR CLUB ANNUAL 


Mar. 27-Apr. 26. Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington. Open 
to all painters. Media: water color, pastel, etching, prints. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due Mar. 23; work Mar. 25. 
Board of Managers, “ Frances Hungerford Combs, Sec- 
retary, 3820 Kanawha St., Washington, D. C. 


32ND ANNUAL: CONNECTICUT ACADEMY OF FINE 

ARTS, HARTFORD 

Mar. 28-Apr. 19. Memorial. Open to all artists. 
Media: oil, sculpture, black & white. Jury, Cash prizes. 
Work due Mar. 20. Carl Ringius, See’y, Box 204, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

1ST NATIONAL WATER COLOR ANNUAL: MISSIS- 

SIPPI ART ASSOCIATION, JACKSON 


Apr. 2-30. Municipal Art Gallery, Jackson. Open to all 
American artists. Media: water color, gouache, tempera. 


Morgan 


Jury. Cash prize. Entry cards & work due Mar. 25, 
William Hollingsworth, Jr., Exhib. Sec., 839 N. State 
St., Jackson, Miss. 

116TH PAINTING & SCULPTURE ANNUAL: NA. 

TIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 

April 8-May 16. National Academy Galleries, New York 


City. Open to all American artists or painters and sculptors 
working in U. S. Media: painting, sculpture. Jury. Work 
due Mar. 23. National Academy of Design, 1083 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


SPRING SALON: ACADEMY OF ALLIED ARTS, NEW 

YORK CITY 

Apr. 16-May 16. 
Open to all 


Academy of Allied Arts, 349 W. 86 St. 
artists. Media: oil, 
Entry cards due Apr. 4. Leo 


86 St., New York, N. Y. 


water color, No jury. 


Nadon, Director, 349 W. 
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ANNUAL: INDEPENDENT PAINTERS & SCULPTORS 

OF HARTFORD 

Apr. 25-May 16. dvery Memorial. Open to all artists. Entry 
fee $1.00. Media: oil, 
No jury. Popular prize. Entry ecards due Apr. 13; work 
Apr. 20. 


water color, gouache, sculpture. 


REGIONAL 


EAST 


DELAWARE SPRING WATER COLOR ANNUAL: 

WILMINGTON SOCIETY OF THE FINE ARTS 

May. Delaware Art Center. Open to Delaware residents, 
pupils of Howard Pyle, or members. Media: water color, 
drawing, prints, illustration. Jury. Constance Moore, Di- 
rector, Wilmington Society of the Fine Arts, Delaware Art 
Center Building, Park Drive, Wilmington, Del. 


SHOU AE 


10TH MARYLAND ANNUAL: BALTIMORE MUSEUM 

OF ART 

Mar. 13-Apr. 12. Baltimore Museum of Art. Open to Mary- 
land residents. Media: all. Jury. Purchase & cash prizes. 
Entry cards due Feb. 14; work Feb. 18. Leslie Cheek, Jr., 
Director, Baltimore Museum of Art, Baltimore, Md. 

2ND ANNUAL: ALL TEXAS SCULPTURE, ARLING- 

TON 

Apr. 5-30. Round House Gallery of Art, Art Department, 


North Texas Agricultural College, Arlington. Open to 
residents of Texas. Media: all sculpture. Entry ecards 


due Mar. 7; work Mar. 27. D. M. Pachl, Art Dept., No. 
Tex, Agricultural College, Arlington, Tex. 

22ND ANNUAL: SOUTHERN STATES ART LEAGUE, 

ATHENS 

Apr. 9-30. Athens, Ga. Open to artists born in the South 
or resident there two years, on payment of membership 
fee. Media: oil, water colors, pastels, sculpture, graphic 
arts, artistic crafts. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards & work due 
Mar. 12. Ethel Hutson, Secretary-Treasurer, 
States Art League, 7321 Panola St., 


4TH ANNUAL: PARKERSBURG 
Apr. 26-May 30. 


Southern 
New Orleans, La. 


FINE ARTS CENTER 
Arts Center, Parkers- 
burg. W. Va. Open to residents & former residents of 
Ohio, Pa., Va., W. Va. Media: oil, water color. Jury. 
Cash prizes. Entry cards due Apr. 17. Parkersburg Fine 
Arts Center, 317 Ninth St., Parkersburg, W. Va. 


MID-WEST 


29TH ANNUAL: WISCONSIN PAINTERS & SCULP- 

TORS, MILWAUKEE 

Apr. 1-13. Milwaukee Art Institute. Open to artists who 
have resided in Wisconsin at least a year. Media: oil, 
water color, pastel, sculpture. Jury. Cash prizes. Entry 
cards due Mar. 16; work Mar. 20. Marion L. Burnham, 


Parkersburg Fine 


Sec., Milwaukee Art Institute, 772 N. Jefferson St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

5TH EVERYMAN’S ANNUAL: COLUMBUS’ ART 
LEAGUE 


Apr. 21-May 5. Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts. Media: all. 
No jury. Prizes. Entry cards & work due Apr. 17. Paul 
Yeagley, Exhibition Chairman, Columbus Gallery of Fine 
Arts, Columbus, O. 


WEST 


3RD ANNUAL: ARTISTS OF LOS ANGELES & VI- 

CINITY 

March & April. Los Angeles County Museum. Open to 
artists living within 100 miles of Los Angeles. Media: 
oil, sculpture, craft. Jury. Roland McKinney, Director, 


Los Angeles, County Museum, Exposition Pk., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


3RD TACOMA & SOUTHWEST WASHINGTON AN- 

NUAL: TACOMA ART ASSOCIATION 

April. College of Puget Sound, Tacoma. Open to artists in 
Tacoma and counties of Southwest Washington. Media: 
oil, water color, sculpture. Jury. Cash prizes. Melvin 


Kohler, Director, Tacoma Art Association, 15th & Warner 
St., Tacoma, Wash. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
AND FELLOWSHIPS 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY, BATON ROUGE 
Two Graduate Fellowships. Two years of advanced study 


for those taking M.A. in fine arts. Applicants must 
have A.B. degree, technical experience & creative 
achievement in some field of art. Studies entail ad- 


vanced work in fresco & easel painting, design, sculp- 
ture, graphic art & art education. Appointments by 
Fine Arts faculty. Applications filed by Mar. 15. Ralph 
L. Wickiser, Dept. of Fine Arts, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge, La. 


SAN FRANCISCO ART ASSOCIATION 


Abraham Rosenberg Traveling Scholarship. Applicants must 


have attended Calif. School of Fine Arts for at least 
two terms; and shall have completed original work in 
the fine arts. Age limit 25-35 years; applicants over 


35 considered in exceptional cases. Scholarship not lim- 
ited to study abroad & may include special research in 
this country. Applicants must submit plan of work 
which may be in any subject taught in Calif. School 
of Fine Arts. Questionnaire, plan and examples of 
work must be presented to Committee by Mar. 31. 
Stipend varies with indi- 
vidual project. For application blanks apply, Helen kK. 
Forbes, 800 Chestnut St., Calif. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, NEW YORK 

Pulitzer Travelling Scholarship in Art. Award of $1500 to 
an American art student between the ages of 15 & 30. 
Work due Apr. 6. Art school of the National Academy of 
Design, 109th St. & Amsterdam Ave., New York City 

CUMMINGTON SCHOOL, CUMMINGTON, MASS. 

Competitive scholarship in painting & apprenticeship in 
ceramics at Cummington School’s summer session. Living 
& instruction provided for ten-week period. Open to 
young men & women unable to finance study without full 
aid. Candidates must have completed secondary school 
& have considerable study in field. Applications 
filed by Mar. 15. Registrar, Cummington School, Cum- 
mington, Mass. 

SCHOLASTIC AWARDS COMMITTEE, PITTSBURGH 

Scholarships in art at twenty-four leading art schools, in 
most cases providing full year’s tuition. Winners selected 
by National Scholastic Scholarship Jury at Annual National 
High School Exhibition, to be held at Fine Arts Galleries 
of Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., in May. Sixteen re- 
gional elimination exhibitions held in advance in coopera- 
tion with local department stores. Entries in eighteen dif- 
ferent arts and crafts classifications are invited from stu- 
dents in seventh through twelfth grades, in public, private 
and parish schools in the U. S. and possessions, and 
Canada. For full information write: Scholastic, 220 E. 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Awards usually for one year. 


San Francisco, 


done 


COMPETITIONS 


AMERICAN RED CROSS COMPETITION: SECTION 
OF FINE ARTS, PUBLIC BUILDINGS ADMINISTRA- 


TION, FEDERAL WORKS AGENCY, WASHINGTON, 
D2 C. 
A competition to enlist the collaboration of American 


artists in interpreting the activities of The American 
Red Cross by means of: 1. Significant posters. 2. Real- 
istic visual records. (Paintings, Water Colors, Draw- 


ings, Prints). Artists are advised to employ medium to 
which they are most 
merous activities of 


accustomed. 


The Red 


Subjects include nu- 


Cross, a summary of 


which may be obtained from local Red Cross Chapter 
or from G. Stewart Brown, Public Information Director, 


Red 


following 


Headquarters, 
jury will select & 


National Cross 


The 


be purchased: 


Washington, D. C. 
recommend works to 
Olin Dows, Charles Coiner, Edward B. 
Cahill, G. Stewart Brown, Forbes Wat- 
son. For works purchased for nation-wide display pur- 
The Red Cross will pay $300. For works not to 
be used for display purposes, but to be reproduced in 
the press and Red 
hibitions, the 


Rowan, Holger 


poses 


Cross publications or shown in ex- 

paid will be: $40 for oil sketches 

or water colors, $20 for drawings, $10 for prints. Works 

must be submitted, postmarked on or before Mar. 18, 

of Fine Arts, Public Buildings Administra- 

Washington, D. C. Each package must be clearly 
marked American Red Cross Competition. For complete 
information about competition apply to Section of Fine 
Arts. 

NATIONAL HOSPITAL DAY POSTER COMPETI- 

TION: AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSN. 

To select outstanding poster to depict services of voluntary 
hospitals to the people of America & to commemorate 
birthday of Florence Nightingale. Jury: Daniel Catton 
Rich, John Averill, Stanley Ekman, Wm. A. Kittredge. 
lL. Moholy-Nagy. $200 first award; three $50 awards. 
Four winning artists will also receive hospital insurance 
for one year. Work due Mar. 20. For complete infor- 
mation write C. Rufus Rorem, American Hospital Assn., 
18 E. Division St., Chicago, Ill. 


sums 


to Section 
tion, 


FILMS WITHOUT MAKEBELIEVE 


(Continued from page 63) 


The story called for a peasant family and required very 
careful casting to live up to the full values of the story. 
The man we wanted to play “Ventura, the father”, agreed to 
do so, then backed out when he learned one scene called for 
him to hold “Esperanza, the mother”, in his arms. He said the 
woman’s husband would get drunk at the pulqueria one night 
and kill him for touching his wife. When the woman who agreed 
to play “Esperanza” heard how neighbor women were gos- 
sipping about her, even before the filming started, she backed 
out too. And the mother of the boy we had selected to play 
“Paco, the little brother”, was frightened when she heard 
her boy was to be shown as sickening and dying. For she 
feared, as many primitive people do, that the impersonation of 
sickness and death might lead to the real death of the child. 

We felt with good reason that we were up against tougher 
casting problems than those faced by Selznick for Gone With the 
Vind. Finally, we got the idea of looking for our principal 
characters among Indians who had had some contact with city 
people and even—in markets and roadside villages—with 
gringos like us. We found our film mother selling squash 
flowers in a market, our father working as a gardener, our 
children and school teacher in government schools, and our 
doctors and nurses in real life service with the government’s 
rural medical units. Then we took our made-up family 
out to our main village locations and let them get acquainted 
with the villagers. After a few days they made friends. And 
when the real villagers saw that no harm came to the simple 
peasants in our cast, a number of them agreed to work with 
us. Even Trini, the village curandera, consented to enact her 
real life role in a film which was aimed at convincing the 
peasants that they should put their trust in modern medicine 
instead of witch doctors. The old lady put her greed for pesos 
in the hand ahead of her fears for competition in the bush. 
Besides, as we learned later, the peasants generally had more 
faith in curanderas than in doctors, and would continue with 
Trini’s herbs and magic at the same time that they were being 
treated by modern scientific methods. 

One illustration of how we got the script onto film will tell 
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Established 1892 
Offers a Personal Service based on 
an experience of 50 years in deal- 
ing exclusively in American Art. 
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FROM CUBISM TO SURREALISM 
IN FRENCH LITERATURE 


By Georces LEMAITRE 


A long-needed discussion of 


modernistic art and its bases 
in literature, with particular 
attention to their original 
manifestations in France and 
their relations to contemporary 
Illustrated with 


society. re- 


productions of ten works of modern art. 


Ig 
A wise and luminous survey of a section of what may 


not unjustly, we think, be thought of as the lunatic fringe 
of French letters during the closing years of the last cen- 
tury and the opening ones of this. It is a sound and in- 
forming: survey, composed with justice, charity, and genuine 


critical insight.’-—Buffalo Evening News. 


A December 1941 Selection of the Trade Book Clinic of 
the American Institute of Graphic Arts. 


247 pages. $3.00 a copy 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


“An entertaining and 
penetrating travelogue” 


—ERNEST W. WATSON, Editor of American Artist 


THROUGH THE 
AMERICAN 
LANDSCAPE 


By Kaj Klitgaard 


W HAT every artist wants to know about art in America 

today: who are the leading “regional” painters, what 
they are painting and where; also much shrewd, witty com- 
mentary on the museums of the country and their collections— 
and on W.P.A. art as discovered by Mr. Klitgaard in post- 
offices and elsewhere. A mine of information about con- 
temporary painters, with valuable hints where to go and what 
to paint from New York to California. 


“A delightful book ... contains valuable material.”—Lamar 
Dodd, University of Georgia Art Department 


41 reproductions of paintings (8 in full color) by American artists. 
375 pages, $3.50; at bookstores or from 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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more about our methods of work than any amount of theory 
that I might write. In a key scene, we had to show the birth 
of a baby, Aztec fashion. The baby is literally squeezed out, 
with curandera and a woman relative pulling a reboza or head 
shawl tight around the mother’s belly and squeezing her to 
force the birth. To us Americans it was a terrible scene. 
To peasant women embarrassed by the presence of strange white 
men, it was something to laugh about. They would begin the 
scene seriously, then get embarrassed and break into laughter. 
Pleading and scolding did no good. They thought it was funny 
that we educated Americans wanted to make pictures showing 
how their babies are born. We tried to make the women behave 
by telling them why we were making the scene, that we wanted 
to show city people how the village women suffered and thus 
shame them into sending medical aid to all the forgotten 
villages in Mexico. That didn’t work, because sickness and 
death were accepted as God’s will, and Trini’s skill was 
given credit in the cases of the women who did not die in 
childbirth. We were at a loss what to do. 

Finally we recalled stories we had heard from Trini, Es- 
peranza, and the others, of relatives who had died in child- 
birth. We asked our women about their lost ones. This made 
the film mother recall a young and dearly loved sister who 
had died in childbirth. The film relative remembered a sister 
she had lost and a daughter. And Trini had lost a daughter, 
and two nieces under her own care. As the women poured 
out their stories, their feelings changed from resigned remi- 
niscence about their loved ones to genuine grief. We were 
troubled with laughter and embarrassment no longer. The 
whole atmosphere changed. And when we called “camera”, 
there was left only sadness and heartfelt concentration on 
reliving the scene all these women had experienced time and 
again. The curandera got so wrapped up in the reality of 
her birth practice that she completely forgot the camera and 
the lights. Of her own accord, she began the ancient Aztec 
birth chant, “Now it is forming, now it is conforming, now 
it has feet, now it has a head, now it has eyes, and so on.” 
The faces of all the women reflected Trini’s belief and we 
got the most gripping and effective scene of our film. We 
had directed our Indians so they achieved what Stanislavsky 
calls “‘actors’ faith.” 

In each shot we were up against the same problem: how to 
make ‘non-actors’ believe in what we asked them to do with 
such concentration that they would be able to overcome their 
natural embarrassment and _ self-consciousness. Sometimes it 
was difficult. But we learned that, whatever the difficulty, 
there was no excuse for the director in blaming the actors. 
Somehow, if we were patient and analytical and ingenious 
enough we could find a key to the problem. And in the end, 
we would always find some hidden memory or some physical 
action or some trick that would help our peasant friends 
relive the bit of life we had set before our cameras without 
allowing them time to think that they were “acting.” 

Now my partner, Alexander Hackenschmied, and I are at 
MGM facing very different problems of acting and directing. 
We hope for film assignments that will allow us to make 
use of our previous filming experiences, and enable us to 
do films worth writing articles about. And now that Madrid 
and Munich have led to Manila, we are looking forward es- 
pecially to making films, either in Hollywood or on the firing 
line, that will use the great medium of twentieth-century art as 
it should be used—in the fight for a better world! 


An Appreciation 


The National Council for Art Week 1941 wishes publicly to 
extend its congratulations and appreciation to President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt—America’s first patrons of the arts—for their 
foresight and courage in sponsoring Art Week, and to thank 
the 6,000 men and women who have given their time to the 
success of this great volunteer effort. 

Art Week has already demonstrated what can be accom- 
plished in our democracy through the generous volunteer efforts 
of many thousands of our citizens. It provided millions of per- 
sons throughout the nation with an opportunity to see, and 
enjoy, and to purchase the works of artists and craftsmen living 
and creating among them. 

The creative arts are a symbol and expression of the free- 
dom of the individual. We are fighting for that freedom today; 
therefore, we recognize at this time the essential value of our 


cultural arts, and we are determined to safeguard them. 
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Portrait of the Burgomaster Jan Six 


The Unseen Rembrandt 


by William M. Ivins, Jr. 


A book of pictures, including enlarged details which 
show how Rembrandt drew with brush, pen, and point. 


Quarto. 84 plates. Bound in boards. Price $2.50 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, Fifth Ave. & 82nd St.. NEW YORK 


